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What is the Commonwealth? 


© N Monday next the Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth, or their 

deputies, will assemble in conference in London. The agenda 
they have set themselves is an important one, It covers..the 
problems of Europe and South East Asia, defence, the effect of Western 
Union upon the Commonwealth, and the economic and financial relation- 
ship of the Commonwealth nations to each other and to the world, But 
the public has been warned! to expect nothing very definite from the 
conference, It will be merely “an exchange of views.” It will not 
tackle any problem which will arouse controversy among the participants: 
It will not bind any of the delegates to decisions which might need ratifi- 
cation by the sovereign legislatures of the nations taking part. With 
Uno staggering, across the Channel, beneath its “load “of insoluble 
problems, with the prospects of European union hardly out of the talk 
ing stage, there has been an excess of caution in warning the world not 
to expect very much from the oldest and hitherto the most successful 
international system. Must it be assumed that the framework upon which 
the British Commonwealth is built is now so strained that only the 
lightest of burdens can be rested. on it ? 


One has only to consider the diverse and even contrary interests of the 
delegates to realise the difficulties that would lie in the way of any attempt 
to reach formal conclusions. Mr Mackenzie King, from Canada, crowns 
by his attendance a long career of opposition to any formal machinery 
of Commonwealth action or consultation. Dr Evatt, for Australia, repre- 
sents a country unalterably hostile to the immigration of Asiatics, who 
people the three new Dominions of India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Mr Eric 
Louw, for South Africa, speaks for a government which has just embarked 
on a policy of racial oppression, which is incompatible with the ideals of 
the Commonwealth. Mr Liaquat Ali Khan and Pandit Nehru are the 
Prime Ministers of two Dominions which are unofficially at war with 
each other, while the latter is the heir to a traditional quarrel with South 
Africa. 

This is a very different situation from the seemingly stable world of 
1926, when Britain and the Dominions agreed that they were free and 
autonomous nations and launched themselves into a formal inter- 
dependence upon a wave of rosy self-congratulation. Even then, there 
were obvious.divergences of interest among the nations, but their con- 
nection with. Britain and the. crown, their common parliamentary, 
administrative and legal tradition, and their preponderantly British popu- 
lations, made it possible to achieve a great deal of agreement and common 
action. In the succeeding years, the Commonwealth did work. The 
Ottawa Conference, whatever might be thought about the policy there 
pursued, was a considerable achievement in the technique of common 
action. And the outbreak of war proved in 1939, as it had done in 1914, 
that the. absence of formal ties did not mean an absence of coherence on 

major issues. Differences certainly existed within the prewar Common- 
wealth, but if they could not be settled they could at least be discussed 
by men who subscribed to the same rules and who were prepared to 


- accept roughly the same obligations. Even Eire could be regarded as 
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the exception which proved the rule. There ‘was, in ‘those 


days, a great deal to be said for the Mackenzie: King view ‘of © 


the Commonwealth} that it was a free association of likeminded 
nations, improved, rather than hampered by. the lack of formal 
organisation. ; : > 

The different situation that the Commonwealth now faces 
does not arise out of any fundamental change in the relations 
between the United Kingdom and the four “ old” Dominions. 
The efforts of the war gave all of them, in greater or less 
degree, an enhanced feeling of independent nationhood—but 
it also taught unmistakable lessons of interdependence. The 
ideas of the Statute of Westminster have stood the test of 
experience as between the original parties to the Statute. What 
creates the new situation is the acceptance into the Common- 
wealth, as full Dominions, of three Asiatic countries, with the 
promise of more to follow in future. 


Whether this policy has been pursued as the result of deep 
deliberation in Whitehall it is impossible to say. So far as 
unofficial observers can tell, however, it has been more instinc- 
tive than deliberate. British policy has always repudiated any 
antithesis between Commonwealth and Empire ; its theory has 
been one of steady progression from complete dependence at 
one end to Dominion status at the other. If India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon had reached the stage of being entrusted with 
complete responsibility for their own affairs—why, then, of 
course it was in Britain’s interest, and in theirs, that they should 
remain within the Commonwealth. 


Nobody—to judge by appearances—stopped to inquire what 
effects their admission would have on the Commonwealth. Yet 
even if these Asiatic Dominions were willing to enter on exactly 
the same terms as Canada and Australia, their presence would 
inevitably make a great change to the practices of the Common- 
wealth. What has hitherto held the Commonwealth together, 
in the absence of formal ties, has been common traditions, 
common instincts, common loyalties—all that is involved when 
one people regards another as its own kith and kin. None of 
these links exist between the Indians, the Pakistanis, the Cey- 
lonese and the people of the other Dominions. The “old” 
Commonwealth could be an effective unity without formal 
organisation ; the new hardly can. In the “old” Common- 
wealth, the partners could be relied on to understand each other 
without formal treaties ; in the new it will be difficult to be sure 
that anything is understood unless it 1s put down on paper. 


Moreover, it is becoming clear that the new. Dominions will 
not be prepared to stay in the Commonwealth on the same 
terms as the “ old.” India, for example, wishes to be a republic, 
and probably all the Asiatic Dominions will demand an inde- 
pendent national status for their citizens. These wishes might 
have been resisted if they did not happen to fit in with another 
of the imstinctive beliefs that has grown up about the Com- 
monwealth’s structure, that the looser the Commonwealth 
became the stronger it would be. So there has been a ten- 
dency to say that if the common allegiance to the Crown is 
a stumbling block to the new Dominions remaining within the 
Commonwealth, it can be dispensed with, and that if objection 
is taken to the word “ British,” it can be removed. But the 
argument that looseness of structure and absence of obligation 
ate positive blessings is another example of a doctrine that may 
have been true in the past, as between the “ old” Dominions, 
but can hardly be projected into an entirely different situation. 
No one would cling to the Crown and to common citizenship 
merely as symbols if their removal sustained some reality. But 
if the Crown and common citizenship go, exactly what is left 
of the Commonwealth? And if the obligations of Common- 
wealth membership are non-existent, what exactly is the justi- 
fication of making sacrifices to keep India in? Just how would 
relations between the United Kingdom and India differ if India 
followed Burma right out of the Commonwealth? And in whit- 
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to define? 


These questions are not asked with the intention of suggest- 
ing that the answers are self-evident. They may have been 
thought out, and satisfactorily answered, in Downing Street. 
But they ought also to be publicly asked and publicly answered, 
Nor is it intended to suggest that the idea of an expanding 
Commonwealth should be abandoned. To evolve a system by 
which the Commonwealth could include nations of diverse 
races and. traditions would be an achievement far surpassing 
any in the political history of the British race. But if it is to 
be successful it will be necessary to be very clear about the 
purpose for which the Commonwealth exists. It cannot be 
done by simply projecting into the future ideas that were 
evolved to meet a much simpler problem. While it was made 
up entirely of British nations, a certain vagueness was permis- 
sible, since the members could be relied on to react in much 
the same way in any situation and were by nature striving for 
much the same ends. If, however, it is to contain nations with 
different aspirations and a different political tradition, it is 


highly unfair to ask them to obey rules of which they are not 
conscious, 


* 


Perhaps the first step towards clarification should be to make 
articulate what have hitherto been the vaguely understood obli- 
gations of membership in the Commonwealth, Quite simply, 
they could be reduced to six rules. First, an acceptance of the 
rules of international law and a willingness to settle disputes 
with other members of the Commonwealth by discussion. con- 
ciliation or arbitration. Second, a respect for racial minorities. 
Third, a readiness to pursue on the world stage foreign policies 
that move on parallel or converging lines. Fourth, a willing- 
ness to undertake defensive commitments in accordance with a 
policy worked out by and for the whole Commonwealth. Fifth, 
an undertaking not to pursue unilateral economic policies with- 
out regard for their effect upon the other nations of the Com- 
monwealth. Sixth, a willingness to permit the movement of 
citizens of any part of the Commonwealth over the whole of it, 
if not without restraint, at least with a minimum of regulation. 


Tt would be going far too far to ask the Dominions—and the 
United Kingdom—to sign these principles on the dotted line 
and abide by them under penalty of expulsion. But each mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth ought to ask itself how many of 
these principles it accepts. If there is any Dominion that 
cannot accept most of them, then it and the other members 
ought to ask what it is doing in the Commonwealth. And though 
nothing would be more calculated to disrupt the Commonwealth 
than to suggest two classes of Dominions, or anything but 
complete equality of status among all the Dominions, it would 
be reasonable to draw the conclusion that consultation should 


be much closer among those members who accept all the — 


obligations than it can be among those who reject some. This 
would be the means whereby some members of the Common- 
wealth could be freed of what they regard as irksome obligations, 
anus existing ties between other members being thereby 
weakened. a 


These ideas are vague. But it is by their exploration and — 
eladoration, it is suggested, that the next stage in the develop- 


ment of the Commonwealth can be entered upon. It is not 


only, or even mainly, in this island that ideas need to be clari-_ 
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the work of the British Dominions, the practical expression of 
the idealism of Macdonald, Laurier, Deakin, Botha and Smuts, 
men who saw how independence could be reconciled with mem- 
bership of an international group. At every step in its develop- 
ment Britain has gone no further than the Dominions were pre- 
pared to go. But the United Kingdom is still the most power- 
ful and the most experienced member nation. Its connections 
are world-wide and only it embraces the particular interests of 
all the other nations. London cannot abandon the position of 
leadership, although it can no longer shoulder all the burdens. 
Equally, however, it cannot effectively wield that leadership, if 
every action that calls for a sacrifice of independent action is re- 
garded as a Macchiavellian threat ora revival of the imperialism 





of Joseph Chamberlain. The Commonwealth countries have’ 
need of each other as never before. The interdefence of 


Britain and Canada, of New Zealand and Australia has never 
been more obvious. But the old safe world in which the “ loose 
connection ” flourished no longer exists, and unless the Com- 
monwealth revises the standard of conduct and co-operation 
which it expects from its members, it will become merely a 
sentimental fiction. There is no virtue in mere size-— the 
larger the assembly of sheep, the more it appeals to the wolves.” 
A sprawling collection of nations with no common obligations, 
with no co-ordinated line of action in world affairs, and at odds 
with each other makes up an international system which is a 
travesty of the word Commonwealth. 


“Push, Prod and Encourage” 


B* virtually unanimous report, the American Presidential 
election is taking a course that will put Governor Dewey 
into the White House on January 20th next. This prospect 
is laying a self-conscious mantle of statesmanship over his cam- 
paign speeches, and by the same token it Jends them an unusual 
importance. What a candidate says on the hustings is usually 
a poor guide to what a President will do in office. But Mr 
Dewey has no need, this year, of demagogy, and he is care- 
fully advised by men who, at least so far as foreign policy is 
concerned, are well informed about the true state of affairs. 
The world would do well to listen to what he has to say. 


His chief speech on foreign policy was that delivered at 
Salt Lake City on September 30th. In the main, it should 
bring deep satisfaction to anxious European listeners. Not 
only were the main outlines of the Truman-Marshall policies 
specifically endorsed, with less of the detailed fault-finding than 
might have been expected from, and forgiven in, a Republican 
candidate ; it was also easy to detect, between the lines, a willing- 
ness to go further and to supplement economic aid to Europe 
with the promise of military support. So far, so very good. But 
there was one sentence which inevitably makes the European 
listener sit up with a start. This was the statement that “ We 
shall use [the programme of aid to Europe] as the means for 
pushing, prodding and encouraging the nations of western 
Europe towards the goal of European union.” National pride is 
a strong and a sensitive emotion, and there must have been 
many people in western Europe—even among those who hope 
for a really effective western Association — who felt their 
hackles rise on reading words so blunt. But there is really no 
reason why the reaction need be one of indignation or of sus- 
picion, It is difficult to find in history a case of an effective 
union of separate sovereignties being achieved except in the 
presence of some outside pressure or incentive, and a pressure 
such as Governor Dewey suggests, which is accompanied by 
much assistance in the present and the promise of more to 
come, is infinitely to be preferred to the alternative compulsion 
of fear, the results of which may be more spectacular at the 
moment but are likely to be repented of more quickly. When 
the record of Marshall aid is impartially surveyed, it is easier 
to criticise the Americans for too easily accepting the inviola- 
bility of European sovereignty than for too much prodding. 


Those who have the cause of Western Union at heart will 
therefore hope that Governor Dewey means what he says. There 
are, nevertheless, certain reservations and cautions which may 
be suggested to him and his advisers when he enters on the 
course of “pushing, prodding and encouraging.” There are 
800d and bad ways even of doing good and even a nation as 
strong and as rich as the United States will find its task easier 
if the susceptibilities of European pride are enlisted on its 


behalf rather than mobilised to resist it, as the Communists 
will miss no Opportunity of doing. “Talking tough” always 
gets a statesman credit in his own country, and nowhere more 
so than in the United States ; but Mr Dewey might well find 
that the support it lost him in Europe would prove to be far 
more vital to his purpose than any he gained in America. Most 
of those who quote Theodore Roosevelt’s injunction to “ speak 
softly and carry a big stick” forget the first half of it, The 
nations of western Europe are sufficiently conscious of what 
they stand to lose by any dissociation from the United States 
that it is unnecessary to labour the point ; they are very ready 
to respond to soft speech. 


No one in Europe has any right to complain if conditions 
are attached to American generosity. But the response will 
depend on whether or not the conditions are possible of attain- 
ment. That was the trouble about the terms that were attached 
to the dofiar credit to Britain in 1945—not that conditions were 
attached, but that those which were attached proved to be 
quite unworkable and in one particular at least—that of the 
convertibility of the pound sterling—actually led to some 
retreat from the objects they were intended to advance. ‘The 
difference between the loan conditions and the Marshall con- 
ditions—between 1945 and 1947—is that the Marshall condi- 
tions are eminently reasonable and realistic in principle. But 
they still need to be reasonable and realistic in their detailed 
application if they are not to finish, as the loan conditions 
did, by making things worse. In pushing, prodding and 
encouraging the western European nations towards unity, Mr 
Dewey should beware of asking them, at any stage, to do any- 
thing that appears to them plainly impossible, however it may 
appear to him. Moreover, “possible” means not ideally 
possible, but politically possible. Let American politicians ask 
themselves what they would find it politically possible to do, in 
the United States, in the way of the relaxation of tariff barriers 
and immigration restrictions, the pooling of sovereignties, of 
citizenship, of defence plans—and let them not ask their fellow 
politicians in Europe to do very much more, or to do it very 
much more quickly. 


Perhaps the best service that the devotees of Western Union 
can now render to the cause is to work out in detail some of 
these possibilities. The best answer that those who complain 
of unreasonable American pressures can make is to work out a 
practically possible time-table. There are, in fact, several 
practical choices to be made and the sooner they are brought 
out into the open the better. For example, it seems natural for 
Americans to express their ultimate aim (as Mr Dewey did at 
Salt Lake City) as the United States of Europe and to describe 
the process of arriving at it as that of federation. These expres- 
sions are second nature to Americans, and they are also often 
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‘on the lips of an active federalist movement in Europe. If the 
words are meant loosely, all is well. But if “federation” is 
defined strictly, and if what is aimed at is the creation in 
western Europe of a federal government deriving its powers 
directly from the peoples, independently of the national govern- 
ments—which inevitably means, at least in part, in opposition 
to them—then it is time to pause. It is conceivable that a 
western European federal government, in this strict sense, if 
it could be created, would be far firmer and more stable than 
any other. But what is certain is that it would take far longer 
to create. If the Americans—and the European devotees of 
Western Union—want quick results, they will be. well advised 
to work through the national governments and not to lend their 
support to movements that are bound to antagonise them. 
Another very similar distinction needs to be made between 
the possibilities of action in the economic and politico-strategic 
spheres. It is one of the favourite fallacies of the age that 
intractable political problems can be solved by economic means, 
that if people can only be made well fed and kept fully 
employed, they will cease to be nationalistic and warlike and 
will settle down in federal harmony. It must be confessed that 
there is more than a trace of this fallacy in the original Marshall 
idea. But unfortunately it is a fallacy, and progress in forming 
an economic union of western Europe now waits upon political 
consolidation, not the other way round. There are two main 
reasons for saying this. The first lies in the nature of the 
problem. Economic structures cannot be radically changed 
overnight. The heads of a great international business, operat- 
ing in every one of the OEEC countries, were recently asked 
what the effect on their business would be if the trumpet were 
suddenly to sound and every existing obstruction to trade and 
finance within western Europe were to disappear. The answer 
was, in substance, that it would make very little difference to 
their current operations—since the national productive units 
and the national channels of trade existed, it would almost 
certainly be most economical to go on using them—but that 
it would make a great difference to the programme of future 
development. What is true of one business is true of the whole 
area. A whole industry in one country may be uneconomic. 
But that does not mean that it can be swept away—such things 
cannot be done in a democracy in the twentieth century, on 
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either side of the Atlantic. What can be done is to see that the 
future growth is placed elsewhere. It follows that the process 
of economic unification, even in ideal conditions, must neces- 
sarily be one of gradual growing together. Quick results are 
not to be expected. 

The second reason why politics must precede economics ig 
that almost every economic decision is influenced by considera- 
tions of national security in time of war. Until Governments 
are absolutely certain that, in any future war, western Europe 
will fight, and will be defended, as a single whole, they cannot 
abandon their responsibility for making each of their nations, 
separately and individually, as strong as possible. 

The beginning must be made on the political plane, not 
on the economic. It must be made between the governments, 
not between the legislatures or the electorates. That is why 
what has been done by the parties to the Brussels Pact (where 
accusations of “dragging feet,” if they can be made at all, do 
not lie against the British) represent sounder progress towards 
the ideal of Western Union than anything that can be expected 
on the economic plane at Paris. 

The purpose for which these points are made should not be 
misunderstood. This journal was one of the earliest and has 
been one of the most persistent advocates of a closer associa- 
tion of the western European nations. The series of articles 
in support of the idea that have appeared in these columns 
goes back to the middle of the war—to a time when (it is per- 
haps pertinent to recall) the chief obstacle to its progress lay 
in the rooted objection of official and private American opinion 
to anything that seemed to contradict another Republican 
Presidential candidate’s dream of “One World.” That the 
salvation of the peoples of western Europe depends upon their 
achieving political and economic unity we take to be absolute 
tuuth. Nor would we delay by a single day the attainment of 
that objective—indeed, time is cruelly short. But it is difficult 
to think of a branch of public policy where the pursuit of the 
theoretically perfect is more likely to impede the attainment of 
the practically good. We would not have Mr Dewey relax any 
of his pushing, of his prodding, or of his encouragement. We 
pray that he may have the wisdom not to push and prod at 
large, but in the directions where he can achieve most, and 
most quickly. 


Agricultural Policy 


T present, the main issues of agricultural policy are 
dormant. Both major political parties—the Conserva- 
tives even more than Labour—are committed to an all-out 
programme of agricultural expansion, and although their 
policies for achieving this end are crude, and their hopes of 
doing so uncertain, the testing time has not yet arrived. 
Thanks in part to increased supplies of feeding-stuffs, progress 
over the last year towards the agricultural targets has been 
moderate but not strikingly good. This year’s harvest, which 
earlier in the season promised bumper crops, suffered some 
setback from the weather in July, although in some areas much 
leeway has been recovered since then. The yields of the 
major crops are actually very well above average, even if an 
appreciable proportion of oats and barley, is in poor condition. 
Since a higher acreage was under cereals than for 
several years past, the final result in quantitative terms 
may be quite impressive. The potato crop may be a record 
one, amd sugar-beet has come on well in the last month’s 
sunshine. For the country as a whole, as opposed to certain 
unlucky districts, the harvest should prove on balance a good 
one. The farmers’ chief complaint is that harvesting costs 
have been unusually high. 
However, it will be during the next two years that the 


farmers’ readiness to expand production will really be put to 
the test. The incentive to do so was provided a year ago by 
the Government in the form of a considerable all-round increase 
in the schedule of guaranteed prices. It is not impossible, 
however, that the farmers will ask for more incentives of the 
same sort in their annual negotiating contest with the Ministry 
of Agriculture, which starts in a few months’ time. It can 
be argued that costs have risen and next month is likely to 
see the presentation of a new claim from the agricultural 
workers. From the viewpoint of the whole national economy, 
clearly no time could be less appropriate for fresh demands to 
be made on the public purse. 

Thus, although the agricultural barometer is for the moment 
set steady, there is every prospect of squalls ahead. Now is 
the right time for a general overhaul of the nation’s agricul- 
tural policy so that the industry can ride successfully through the 
crucial period of the next few years. There is, however, little 
evidence of heart-searching in either official or farming circles. 
Politicians vie with each other in condemning the shameful 
past treatment of British agriculture, and in making lavish 
promises for the future. The trouble with this sort of talk, 
as at least the farmers know, is that it can change overnight 


once the cost of implementing the words becomes insupport- 
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able to the taxpayer. The farmers, for their part, alternate 
between the assumption that the guarantees given by the Agri- 


ulture Act will continue to be interpreted strictly according 


to-their own specifications and the completely opposite sus- 
icion that they will be dishonoured altogether. 

Both the politicians’ and the farmers’ attitude ignore the 
realities of the situation. The two aims of British agricultural 
policy—that of growing considerably more food at home and 
that of ensuring to the industry a permanent measure of 
stability—are now widely accepted. The actual targets set by 
the Government, and the larger and vaguer speculations in 
the Conservative party’s Agricultural Charter, may very well 
be over-ambitious, but the general desirability, for a dollar- 
starved, payments-ridden economy, of an increase in the home 
production of food is not open to question. Again, it may be 
that stability is now being conferred on the industry in a way 
that creates too much rigidity and too little incentive to greater 
efforts ; but stability is none “the less a necessary objective 
for an industry which is peculiarly susceptible to market 
fluctuations and vital to the whole economy. The point is, 
however, that these two aims constitute not the end but only 
the beginning of policy-making. Their very realisation over a 
period of time depends on ensuring that the large, protected 
agriculture which they envisage does not press too heavily on 
the rest of the economy. More bluntly, it requires that the 
sost of providing the farmers with guaranteed prices and 
assured markets shall not be higher than the taxpayer and the 
consumer between them are able and willing to shoulder. The 
proper application of this criterion has been softened since 
the end of the war by the scarcity and high price of imported 
food, and by the need to stimulate domestic production at 
almost any cost. But the situation will certainly change over the 
next few years, and is already beginning to do so. 

If it is to do so, now is the time to prepare, for already 
there are signs of a breeze springing up. The general level of 
import prices, it is true, has continued obstinately upwards, 
although the bumper American harvests this year may be the 
means of reversing the trend; but it is very likely (barring 
war) that import prices will begin to fall during the next 
few years, although no one can say whether the fall will be a 
large or small one. At home, rising production, in so far as 
it materialises, may actually bring about an occasional surplus 
in some commodities, such as eggs and potatoes, even though 
demand continues to be inflated by enormous food subsidies. 
Were the food subsidies to be selectively reduced—and one 
day the case may become too strong for the Government to resist 
—derationing of some foods might quickly become possible. 
If it be assumed, on the other hand, that the cost of food to 
the consumer continues to be pegged at its present level, it 
will be vital to keep down the cost of food subsidies, 
which have become both absolutely greater and rela- 
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tively more burdensome than ever before. In these circuth- 
stances, the Government will find it awkward to have to buy 
food in a dear home market, if there is a cheaper overseas One 
available—as in increasing measure there may be. Unider 
either set of contingencies, home-produced food may gradu- 
ally come to appear embarrassingly costly—either to the con- 
sumer who will have difficulty in affording it in sufficient 
quantities, or else to the taxpayer who will grudge shouldering 
permanently so heavy a burden after the worst of the food 
shortage is over. 
* 


The danger of this situation arising springs from the 
extreme rigidity of the prices guaranteed to the British farmer. 
They can only move easily in one direction—upwards. Prices 
are settled at the annual review mainly from an analysis of 
the profitability of various types of farming, adjusted by refer- 
ence to the cost structure of the individual commodities. 
Insufficient attention is given to the probable price movements 
of individual imported foodstuffs considered in conjunction 
with their availability. Still less attention is paid to the future 
trend of consumer demand and of individual tastes (admit- 
tedly hard to ascertain in present circumstances). The effect 
of basing prices primarily on financial returns is to lessen the 
resistance to the rising spiral of costs in general, and the wage 
level in particular. Moreover, the. data considered at the 
review now include an index of farming profitability in rela- 
tion to the income of other rural workers, thus further tying 
the Ministry to a duty of making farming pay rather than of 
paying farmers what the nation can afford. 

These remarks do not amount to a contention that farmers 
as a class are grossly overpaid. Some of them may be. It is 
an inevitable corollary of a system that bases prices on average 
costs (especially when this has come to mean in practice costs 
that are a good deal above the average) that the really efficient 
or fortunately located farmer gets high profits. The averagely 
efficient small farmer, though he is far better off than he was 
before the war, gets no more than a satisfactory real income 
for his exertions. The contention simply is that an industry 
whose refnuneration is handed out by the Government on a 
mainly cost-plus basis leads a dangerously sheltered life. It is 
unresponsive alike to the changing conditions of world markets, 
from which it is effectively insulated, and to the changing needs 
of the national economy, which are expected to follow rather 
than to lead its internal requirements. 

The next few years, however, will force British agriculture 
out of its shell. No other nation protects its agriculture so 
thoroughly, and as the tide of inflation recedes all round the 
world this fact may become unpleasantly plain if high 
farm prices remain here. At the same time, the need 
for internal economy—for cutting costs and for reducing 
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Government expenditure—is getting too streng to be gainsaid. 
British agriculture cannot be permanently insulated from these 
changing circumstances. The only question is whether its 
adjustment will be gradual and harmonious, and carried out in 
a way which preserves its stability and facilitates its expansion, 
or whether it will be sudden and unpleasant, involving the modi- 
fication or postponement of its main objectives. The phase of 
production at any cost is definitely over. Even the programme 
of agricultural expansion will not be pursued if its cost becomes 
excessive; and even the guarantee of assured prices and markets 
may one day be dishonoured if its interpretation is too exacting. 

The farmers would do well to think twice before asking for 
higher prices in such unpropitious circumstances. It is very 
much in their interest to make the Agriculture Act work suc- 
cessfully, and the way to do this is to pursue their rights under 
it with moderation and adaptability. This is the more necessary 
since it is now quite clear that the coercive powers which 
the Act provides are being used with great moderation. Even 
the farmers’ fears of wholesale dispossessions and of “ farming 
from Whitehall” are gradually receding. They never, of 
course, had much foundation. This means, however, that the 
price-fixing mechanism must act as the main instrument for 
raising efficiency as well as for ensuring stability, and for 
guiding production as well as for stimulating it when necessary. 
It is the channel for interpreting the nation’s needs to the 
farmers, as well as for satisfying the farmers’ requirements. 
Therefore, to bind this mechanism closely to a costings formula 
is to prevent it from fulfilling a vital half of its function. 
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The present method of fixing farm prices primarily by 
reference to farming profitability rests only on convention and 
is not written into the Agriculture Act itself, which 
enables the guarantee to agriculture to be fulfilled: in a wide 
variety of ways-—-for instance, by the payment of an annual 
subsidy, varying with the quantity of a commodity produced, 
instead of by the fixing of prices. So far, the ingenuity of the 
draftsmen has been put to no use. It is time the Governmegr 
took a stand against this unsatisfactory convention which 
year it has allowed to get more rigid and more 
entrenched. To do so will not mean immediate drastic changes, 
The Government’s powers of limiting the quantities of 
commodity for which the guaranteed price will be paid might 
profitably be used soon in one or two cases—for instance, to 
establish a larger riddle for potatoes for which the guaranteed 
price is payable. Generally speaking, however, the nation still 
needs all the food it can get. The main principle for the 
Government immediately to™establish is that other factors 
besides farmers’ costs (interpreted in a somewhat favourable 
way), and, in particular, the cost and availability of overseas 
supplies, the needs of consumers, and the exigencies of the 
national economy, are given their full weight in determining 
the guaranteed price schedules. This does not mean that 
farmers’ costings should be ignored or that they should be 
given a raw deal in any way. On the contrary, to make the 
Government guarantee to agriculture more flexible and more 
productive of farming efficiency is the one sure way of stopping 
the risk that it may one day break down. 


One Year of the Cominform 


O single out one year of Soviet Russia’s relations with its 
satellite states and Communist parties is, in a sense, 
misleading, for it may suggest that the year is in some way 
different from all preceding years and that Soviet policy during 
that period underwent some striking change. This is not, in 
fact, the case. Ever since foreign Communist parties lost their 
last vestiges of independence from Moscow—somewhere at the 
beginning of Stalin’s ascendancy, say, in 1928—one principle 
and one alone has guided the policies of nations and groups 
which accept Russia’s spiritual overlordship. It is that the 
defence of the Soviet Union by the exact methods laid down by 
the Soviet Union is the sole raison d’étre of a Communist 
government, party or individual member. As Dimitrov, the 
prewar head of the Comintern, put it in defending the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact of 1939: 

The historical dividing line between the forces of fascism, 
war and capitalism on the one hand and the forces of peace, 
democracy and socialism on the other hand is in fact becoming 
... not the formal attitude towards Soviet power and socialism 
in general, but the attitude to the Soviet Union which has been 
carrying on a real existence for the last twenty years. 

Dimitrov’s definition might have been written yesterday. There 
is now, as there always was, only one loyalty in the Communist 
Party—to the interests of the Soviet State as interpreted by the 
Soviet Communist Party. 

. The foundation of the Cominform on October 5, 1947, should 
mot, therefore, be thought to denote any profound change in 
Soviet foreign policy ; but it did mark a definite change in 
tactics. From 1945 to 1947, the Russians pursued what might 
almost be called a leisurely policy in Europe. It is true that 
they secured Communist predominance in the states occupied 
by the Red Army and had succeeded in suppressing the 
remnants of German Social Democracy in their own zone before 
Easter, 1946. But in general they permitted “ bourgeois 
elements” to survive in the various governments of eastern 


Europe; and though the Communist members of western 
coalition governments were troublesome, they were not entirely 
obstructive. It may be that this relatively mild phase was due to 
a belief in and a desire for co-operation with the western world. 
It is equally likely that the slice of Europe bitten off by the Com- 
munists needed some mastication before it could be swallowed. 
It is also likely that the leaders in the Kremlin, gazing into their 
Marxist horoscope and seeing the stars foretell inevitable 
depression and slump for the western world, believed not only 
that time was on their side, but that not much of it would be 
required. 
; x 


Whatever the explanation, the year 1947 brought this period 
to an end. The reasons were partly political. Even at its 
leisurely pace, Russia had swallowed enough of Europe to per- 
turb the western world, and in Germany and Greece the pace 
was becoming anything but leisurely. Another factor was 
economic. The plight of western Europe seemed to make the 
spread of Communism inevitable, and the strongest member of 
the western world, the United States, woke up to the dangers of 
letting Europe drift under Soviet domination. The Truman 
Doctrine—of March, 1947—was limited and confined itself 
to an area, Greece and Turkey, in which Russian pressufe 
had already become definitely threatening. But the second 
move—the offer of Marshall aid in June, 1947—affected the 
whole of Europe. Moreover, since it was made impartially 
to needy nations on either side of the Iron. Curtain, it s 
atthe core of Soviet influence. The Czechs and the Poles 
actually accepted the offer before they could be called to heel 
by their masters in Moscow. 

It may well be that this acceptance on the part of the Czech 
and Polish Governments was the decisive factor in determining 
the Russian leaders to establish the Cominform. In October, 
members of eight of the Communist parties of Europe were 
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summoned to Warsaw to confer with the parent Russian party, 
and there the late General Zhdanov, at that time a’ secretary 
of the party and an ex-memiber of the Comintern, outlined 
to them the “new historical situation,” called on them to set 
up a new Communist Information Bureau—the Cominform— 
and laid down for them the methods whereby the interests 
of the Soviet Union must be defended. 

Zhdanov echoed Dimitrov in defining the essence of ‘the 
new situation. The world was once again divided into “two 
camps ”— 

the imperialist, anti-democratic camp, the principal aim of 

which is to establish the world domination of American 

imperialism and to defeat democracy ; and the anti-imperialist 
and democratic camp, the principal aim of which is to under- 
mine imperialism, strengthen democracy and liquidate the 
remnants of fascism. 
In other words, America and the western world were formally 
outlawed and the Communist parties were called to follow 
Soviet leadership in defeating, rooting out and destroying the 
common enemy. 

General Zhdanoy was perfectly explicit on the means 
whereby the “ western threat” was to be countered, In the 
first place, the Marshall Pian would be defeated in the West. 
This part of the strategy fell principally to the lot of the 
French and Italian Communist parties. They were censured 
for leaving the coalition governments in France and Italy, 
since they could have wrecked the Marshall Plan more easily 
in office than out of it. They must now either attempt to recover 
political power or by strikes, unrest and local violence to 
undermine the economic bases of the Plan. These were the 
marching orders of the western parties. 

The second aim of the new strategy was to “close the 
ranks” in eastern europe. The two years of co-operation with 
the “bourgeois” and social democratic elements in each 
eastern country had left some non-Communists in positions 
of authority, and had also inflated the Communist party itself 
with new recruits of doubtful ideological purity. Closing the 
ranks under the direction of the Cominform was therefore to 
take two forms—the ejection and suppression of all non- 
Communist elements in government and state, and the purging 
of the Communist parties themselves to bring them back to 
the true Lenin-Stalin line—in other words, to total subservience 
to Moscow. 

The third aim of the new campaign was mentioned only 
briefly by Zhdanov, since it could only be of indirect concern 
to the Communist parties of Europe. This was the launching 
of an attack upon “the reat of the capitalist system” by 
backing and reinforcing local nationalist movements in south- 
east Asia and in the colonies. 


This, then, was the triple programme of the Cominform— 
to undermine the Marshall Plan, to impose total Communist 
control on eastern Europe and to stir up difficulties in the 
colonial world—and now that a year has passed since the 
campaign was launched, some attempt can be made to assess 
its effectiveness. The first effort—to check and undermine 
the Marshall Plan—has had only very limited success. In 
fact, were the Marshall Plan confined to 1948 alone, the 
Communists, partieularly the Communists of France and Italy, 
would have to admit failure. The Marshall Plan has come 
into being and the two chief attempts to defeat it before it 
even began ended in fiasco. Last November, the attempted 
general strike in France petered out and, as a result, a mass 
‘of workers left the Confédération Générale du Travail and joined 
or formed independent unions. In Italy, the April elections 
which were to have “ swept the Left to power” ended in a 
Tescunding victory for the Christian Democrats. The Marshall 
#lan, however, has four years to run and, since the first 
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anniversary of the Cominform has coincided with a new 
Communist-inspired coal strike in France, it is still too early 
to say whether the French and Italian Communists have been 
decisively defeated in their efforts to undermine the economic 
and political stability of western Europe. 

On the second aim—the consolidation of eastern Europe— 
a similarly hesitant judgment must be passed. On the one 
hand, a social revolution of major proportions has been forced 
through. In each eastern European state the remnants of 
non-Communist rule have been brushed away. . The execution 
of Petkov in Bulgaria, the condemnation of Maniu and the 
emergence of Anna Pauker in Rumania, the crushing of the 
Social Democrats in Hungary, Rumania and. Bulgaria, the 
disappearance of the Peasant Party in Poland have all been 
accomplished and, at the end of February, the most “ bour- 
geois” of all eastern European  countries—Czechoslovakia— 
was forced from one week to the next into the rigid framework 
of a people’s democracy. Today, Communist rule is absolute 
from one end of the Iron Curtain to the other, 


x 


At the same time, each country has. purged its own Com- 
munists, and dropped all pretence of having local Communist 
interests separate from those of Moscow. Since eastern 
Europe is still predominantly a peasant area, it is above all 
in the agricultural field—with the imposition of speedy 
collectivisation—that the adoption of the Moscow line has 
been most immediately felt. In’each country the change’ of 
policy, coupled with the purge within the party, has led to 
great tension and uneasiness. In Poland, it even ended in a 
sensational change in pafty leadership, Mr Gomulka going 
into semi-disgrace—in spite of recantation—and new power 
passing to the men of Moscow, President Bierut and Jacob 
Berman. : 

Thus it would seem that the policy imposed by Moscow 
has had reasonable success. It has, however, also led to the 
worst and most damaging defeat yet inflicted on Russian 
leadership. One man could not tolerate the process of 
Gleichschaltung : Marshal Tito’s revolt, which earned him 
expulsion from the Cominform and has Jeft him as the lonely 
challenger of Russian overlordship in the Communist world, 
did more damage to Moscow than any failure in non-Com- 
munist territory could ever do. His opposition proved that 
Russian hegemony can be unbearable even to convinced and 
devoted Marxists and that Soviet imperial control cannot auto- 
matically crush out of existence all local differences and revolts: 
instead of consolidating eastern Europe, the Cominform ha: 
succeeded in producing a deep and undisguisable split. 

The third poimt in the Russian programme—the anti- 
western offensive in the Far East—has now been proceeding 
for some six months and no judgment of final success or failure 
can yet be hazarded. But the immediate aim of diverting 
western attention and resources eastwards and of disrupting 
Far Eastern production has at least been. partially realised, 
and it is no use disguising the fact that, it is among these back- 
ward colonial peoples that the Soviet. Union is likely to find 
its most fervent recruits. 

One salient fact surely emerges from the record of 1948. It 
is that the Cominform, like Mr Molotoy’s diplomacy or Mr 
Vyshinsky’s rhetoric, has had in: reality an effect exactly oppo- 
site to that intended by its Russian instigators. The aim 
was to defend the vital interests of the Soviet Union, to weaken 
and divide its enemies, and to safeguard it against. the risk of 
war. But instead. of. dividing Russia’s enemies, it has united 
them. Instead of lulling them, it has roused. them. Instead 
of disarming them, it has driven them reluctantly to consider 
the possibility of war. For one year’s work of a body founded 
solely to safeguard the security of the Soviet Union, this is 
surely a very momentous and quite disastrous result. 
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NOTES: OF 


From the first day of the biockade in Berlin, ihe. Russians 
have made no secret of their purpose.in imposing it. They have 
sought, by means of its pressure, to compel the western Powers 
in the first place to postpone or abandon their plans for a govern- 
ment in western Germany and for drastic economic reorganisa- 
tion—including the reform of the currency-——and.in the second 
place, to bring the whole question of Germany’s future back 10 
the Conference table of the four Foreign Ministers. Such was 
the plan four months ago, It has not changed today—as Marshal 
Sokolovsky, Mr Molotov and Mr Vyshinsky have all reminded 
the west “his week. 

Both Marshal Sokolovsky in a press interview in Berhn and 
Mr Molotov in a formal Note from Moscow have offered to 
reopen the talks on Berlin. Mr Molotov has even hinted that 
the point upon which the talks broke down—the Soviet claim to 
control all future air traffic with Berlin—might be modified and 
control limited to the “ elimination of currency frauds.” Never- 
theless, Marshal Sokolovsky let it be understood that the renewal 
of talks would reach a positive conclusion—the raising of the 
blockade—only if the western Powers agreed to reconvene the 
Council of Foreign Ministers. 

This point was taken up vigorously in Paris by Mr Vyshinsky 
in his attempt to convince the Security Council that the Berlin 
crisis lies outside its competence. He maintained that, according 
to Article 107 of the Charter, matters concerning enemy countries 
must be referred to the Foreign Ministers’ Council and that, in 
attempting to bring Berlin before the Security Council, the 
western Powers were acting in violation of international law. 
The only correct course, Mr Vyshinsky argued, would be to 
reconvene the Council and refer to it not Berlin only but the 
problem of Germany as a whole. 

The western Powers have naturally refused to defer reference 
of the dispute to the United Nations and by 9 votes to 2 the 
Security Council has been seized of the issue. Yet it is difficult 
to see how its deliberations can change the situation. Too much 
importance need not be given to the idea of a truce during which 
both parties would mark time and try to reach an agreed settle- 
ment for all Germany. The value of Uno’s intervention lies in 
the fact that any “incident” arising out of the Berlin situation 
will now come to the notice of the Security Council before 
national feelings can be exasperated to the point of violence. 


* ® & 


Vyshinsky and the Atom 


Precious days which might have been spent in working out 
a settlement for Palestine have been wasted by the Political Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Assembly in repeating the familiar 
debate about the control of atomic energy. The Americans and 
Canadians began.it by proposing adoption of the reporis which 
embody two years’ work by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
This would have meant that the Assembly gave its authority to 
the largely American proposals for control and inspection agreed 
to by a majority of the Commission, but opposed by a Russian-led 
nunority. 

A swift end to Russian attempts to postpone any such decision 
seemed in sight. So on Saturday Mr Vyshinsky performed not a 
somersault but a handstand: he suddenly gave up his previous 
insistence that atomic weapons must be destroyed and banned 
before any control system is agreed and established. He asked 
that the Atomic Energy Commission should prepare simultane- 
ously two draft conventions, one for the “ prohibition of atomic 
weapons ” and the other for the “ establishment of effective inter- 
national control over atomic energy.” The wording is vague, 
but the proposals may be regarded as a concession from Moscow, 
provided it is not forgotten that the three Communist members 
of the Commission have already held up progress for two years, 
bave shown themselves badly briefed on technical matters, and 
could quite well spin out convention-drafting over another year. 

Tt should be noticed, too, that bad staff work in the Vyshinsky 
camp led the Ukrainian Mr Manuilsky to denounce a Belgian 
suggestion which was intended to soothe the obvious Soviet 
anxiety about American bomb stocks. It was that a convention on 
the abolition of weapons and the control of energy should be 
concluded simultaneously. Mr Manuilsky, presumably aware that 
Mr Vyshinsky had come very close to this in asking for simul- 
tafeous preperation of two such conventions, attacked the 
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Belgian suggestion as “nothing but sophistry calculated to attain 
nothing but complete lack of control.” Such. frivolity—or cate. 
lessness—inakes it difficult to believe that the Russian proposals 
are sincere, 1 

Yet Mr Vyshinsky’s insistence that the abolition of atomic 
weapons must come first is understandable and shrewd. He knows 
it disturbs the consciences of the Americans and their friends, If 
it were the Soviet Government and not the Americans that had a 
stock of bombs, there would be a large majority of the Assembly 
in favour of their immediate destruction.. No one wants: the 
weapon to be used but, until they are stronger and 
organised, most governments in the. west will feel safer for 
knowing that the Americans have it in reserve... However, by 
the time it could be displaced by adequate “conventional 
weapons” the Soviet Government would probably have the 
bomb too. And so the dilemma goes on. 


* 


™n the present state of American-Soviet relations there seems 
to be only one way to get atomic energy controls started: ir js 
for the Americans to put into action with Britain, the Common- 
wealth and the Brussels Powers the main principles of the Lilién- 
thal Report and the Baruch Plan. They should be tried out on 
a regional basis, over the vast area of territory represented by the 
North Atlantic group and their overseas allies and _ possessions, 
That would at least ensure control of atomic materials over a 
great portion of the earth. It would give Americans the chance to 
show how sincere they are in offering to submit their own research 
and production to international inspection. It would offer oppor- 
tunities to find out whether international control and inspection 
are workable, even among governments with a common interest in 
peace and good will (they are obviously not yet practicable for 
a government so distrustful and secretive as that of the Soviet 
Union). It might calm the fears and soothe the consciences of 
many scientists and statesmen. It might even begin the release 
of the Soviet rulers from their present fear of facing an angry, 
impatient America, conscious of a monopoly of power to destroy 
quickly what it fears, 

By east as well as west defence is now being organised 
regionally. So is economic recovery. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that control of atomic energy can yet be organised in any 
other. way. 


* x * 


Miners Below the Mark 


Mr Gaitskell, who called the members of the National Coal 
Board and the executive of the National Union of Mineworkers 
together on Thursday to discuss coal production, has to face 
an increasingly firm prospect that the mines will fall short of 
their production target for this year. It is doubtful how much 
can now be done about this, and Mr Gaitskell may well be 
worrying already more about the effort for 1949 than about the 
failure in 1948. 

It is true that the target “of 200 million tons of deep- 
mined coal for 1948 was once “an absolute minimum,” but 
these things have a way of proving relative after all. The prob- 
ability now seems to be a deficit of 3,000,000 tons of deep-mined 
coal, to be partly offset (but only partly, both as to quantity and 
quality) by an extra 1,000,000 tons of open-cast. Regrettable 
though this is, it turns out that it can be borne, and without 
reducing exports, by using up some of the excessive stocks which 
were left from last winter (and which, it now appears clearly, 
might just as well have been exported six months ago). But what 
of next year, when the production target for the mines will! be 
10 million tons higher than the target which is now being missed, 
and when exports and foreign bunkers have been fixed at 23 
million tons ? To meet these commitments will require (whether 
the coming winter proves mild or sharp) not an occasional spurt 
but a sustained effort. But they will have to be met if the British 
coalfields are to return to their proper place in the European 
economy. 

_ The organisation of a sustained effort for this purpose 
is, frankly, more important than the rvesbing or missing of 4 
precise figure for the present calendar year. From this point of 
view it is less the absenteeism of the moment that matters than 

genera] tendency to rise which absenteeism has displayed over the 
past few months. It is the general intractability of the productivity 
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despite large investments +of machinery and despite ‘all 

the assaults that have been made on it that causes concern. | 
This can be diagnosed in London, but it can only be tackled 
at the pits. The new joint committee which Mr Gaitskell has 
established will only justify its existence if it sets clear objectives 
and succeeds in making them mean ‘something to the men in 


the pits. a < + 


Air Transport Economics 


Their appetites whetted by references to various future types 
of aircraft with inter-planetary speeds of up to 25,000 m.p.h.,, 


some enthusiasts may regret the comparative timidity of Mr Peter . 


Masefield’s paper* read before the Royal Acronautical Society 
last week. Such regrets would be quite misplaced, for by con- 
céntrating on the vital economic aspect of air transport, Mr Mase- 
field has done a useful service. “ Operating economics are the 
essence of aif transport,” he says: a fact that is commonly over- 
jooked by the politician amd the technician. Even those who 
recognise the truth of this statement are themselves frequently 
handicapped by the lack of satisfactory standards of measurement. 
Mr Masefield, in an illuminating and well argued paper, attempts 
to provide some. 

Starting with the proposition that air transport, if it is to be fully 
effective in its essential purpose of providing improved com- 
munications, must be safe, swift, regular, frequent and cheap, he 
examines the main economic factors which must be reconciled to 
achieve this. The incidental information is apt and interesting. 
More persons were kicked to death by donkeys in the United 
States last year, for instance, than were killed in air crashes. The 
deficit on British civil aviation “for a typical year in the imme- 
diate future ” is estimated at some £28 million, on an expenditure 
of £71 million under all heads. In to or 12 years, however, 
Mr Maseticld expects it to pay its way. 

To reach this happy,state progress is necessary in three main 
directions. Aircraft and engines must be made more reliable. 
Air traffic control must be improved: not only do. 40 per cent of 
present air fatalities occur during approach and landing—which 
automatic control would largely remedy—but the inadequacy of 
the existing system rules out jet air liners as a practical proposition, 
Thirdly, the business efficiency of the air lines must be increased: 
on the main lines overheads at present average 40 to 70 per cent 
of total costs. 

In taking advantage of any improvements in these fields it is 
essential to match, as far as possible, the sizes and types of aircraft 
to the routes and stages over which they will operate. To do this, 
satisfactory methods of assessing operating standards are neces- 
sary. Mr Masefield makes a great contribution to this preblem. 
Among the unconscionable number of variables which appear 
when an attempt is made to assess the performance of a particular 
aeroplane on a particular route, there is only one constant—time. 
Using a unit of time as his base, he has developed an “Hour 
Chart,” which makes possible a quick and reliable comparison of 
performances, Operating costs are also treated in anew and more 
precise way than is provided by the usual division into direct 
and indirect costs, The fundamental conception is that costs are 
governed by the hours flown and the number of landings, and 
that revenue is governed by the miles covered and the load factor 
achieved. He therefore divides costs into fixed annual costs, 


hourly cruising costs and. take-off and landing costs. The result 


is a much better analytical method, , Various representative aero- 
Planes, both present and future, ate tested by these formulx, 
And it is en ing to note. that, on present information, the 
Airspeed Armbasuaian and the Bristol Brabazon appear outstand- 
ing. Operational experience with these machines may modify the 
verdict. But the.mew approach in Mr Masefield’s useful paper 
es a great. help in evaluating the evidence for these and 

aCEMh., | Paectio canta: : 


De Gaulle’s Recipe for France — ‘eto yp 

On October 5th, the first anniversary of the Cominforr the 
French Communists presented’ their parent organisation with a 
birthday present in the ‘shape of a coal strike. Refusing the offer 
of M. Queuille’s Government to raise wages by 15 per cent, the 
Confédération Générale du Travail has declared a strike of in- 

ite duration in the coal mines; so great is the workers 
discontent with ‘the ‘constantly rising standard of living’ ‘that 


*Fourth Butish Commodwealth and Embire Lecture! “Some 
Beonomic Factors in Civil Aviation. By Peter G. Masefield, Director 
of Long Term Planning ’and’ Projects, Ministry of Civil Aviation: 
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neither the Socialist Force Ouvriére mor the Christian Federation 
has ‘been able to counter the strike movement—although the 
Christian unions are seeking to limit it. er we 

The strike is One more alarming symptom of the disintegration 
of public order and discipline in France. The succession of weak 
centre Cabinets, the alarming fall in the value of money, rising 
prices and rising costs have all conspired in recent months to 
counteract the revival of production and the return to greater 
political stability which followed the collapse of the general strike 
last November. After reaching an index of general production 
of 112 compared with too in 1938, the monthly index for August 
fell back to roo. More ominous ‘still, recent polls have shown 
that the Communist vote is again rising—a sure sign of disillusion 
and ‘disgust among the rank and file. 

Against this background, General de Gaulle has no very diffi- 
cult task in attacking in the most violent terms the men of the 
“Third Force” politically responsible for the present débdcle. 
In his press conference in Paris last week he compared them to 
“rotten planks” and to men “swimming in dirty water.” But 
the General would carry more conviction if he could give reason- 
able proof that he is better equipped than the Socialists and the 
Radicals and the MRP to resolve—within the framework of 
democratic order—the two fundamental problems of French 
society. The first of these concerns the Left. How can effective 
administration be carried on if the mass of the workers give 
little or no support to their own government and are led by men 
whose first loyalty is to another state ? The second concerns 
the Right. How can a country’s finances be stabilised if the 
well-to-do consistently avoid the burden of taxation? Both 
problems might be settled by strong-arm methods—by outlawing 
Communism and by imprisoning reluctant taxpayers. But would 
democratic freedom survive the strong arm ? This is the dilemma 
M: Queuille and his followers cannot solve. Could General de 
Gaulle do better ? 

It is difficult to believe from his published statements that the 
General’s solutions are compatible with thé maintenance of liberty. 
His identification of “Frenchmen” with the members in his 
own “ Rally,” his dismissal of Communists as “ separatists,” his 
promise that no strikes or “ illegality’’ would stand in his way 
if once he were elected, are not reassuring in a century in which 
dictators have been more easily established than overthrown. As 
for the economic difficulty—the non-co-operation of the prosperous 
classes—the General glosses it over. He speaks of reducing state 
expenditure and of simplifying taxation, but by no hint does he 
suggest that the burden of French recovery shall be more equitably 
shared, All this has an ominously familiar ring—strong measures 
to suppress the Left, the velvet glove over the not very iron fist 
for the Right. Such has been the universal recipe of dictatorship 
in the twentieth century. General de Gaulle. may have other, 
more constructive paths in mind. He has yet to prove that. this 
is in fact the case. 


* x * 


The General’s Price 

The possibility that the return of General de Gaulle to power 
may be the signal for authoritarian rule in France was underlined 
by the General’s comments at his press conference on the future 
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Economic Intelligence 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 
a means whefeby the specialist knowledge 
of The “Economist, its research facilities 
and its sources of information, both at 
home and overseas, can be directed to the 
particular requirements of business firms 
and other organisations, The Unit can 
supply information and prepare reports on 
a wide range of subjects. In suitable cases, 
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of European defence. A pathological sense of national pride and 
an utter inability to consider national prestige and power in 
reasonable perspective have been two certain hall marks of dic- 
iatorship in this,century, Unhappily, General. de Gaulle misses 
almost no opportunity of betraying the presence of both emotions 
in his conception of France’s mission in the world. His recent 
press conference was no exception. His statement that it was 
a cockeyed idea (quelque chose de boiteux) to defend Europe from 
London and that the centre of European defence must be France 
is perhaps geographically and theoretically justifiable. But 
General de Gaulle, of all men, should know how much better 
after 1940 the defence of France fared in London than in Paris 
and, on the morrow of Britain’s full entry into the Pact of Western 
Union, it is more than ungenerous to imply that Britain always 
thinks of defence in terms only of its own island. 

No doubt, General de Gaulle was not making a considered 
statement on the Western Defence Pact—a military development 
without parallel in time of peace—but the direction of his thought 
is only betrayed the more clearly by the fact that the comment 
was almost an aside. France’s associates are warned that a 
French Government headed by the General will be an excep- 
tionally difficult and intransigent ally. Thus, at a time when 
many people on both sides of the Channel are beginning to 
wonder whether General de Gaulle may not after all be the only 
solution to France’s discontents, the General himself has gone 
out of his way to remind them what a price they may be called 
upon to pay in return for “ Gaullist order.” 


* * * 


Europe’s Advance in Production 


The general purpose of the European Recovery Programme 
(ERP) is to put western Europe “back on its feet” by 1951. 
Several interpretations of this target are possible. If it is taken 
to mean that industrial production should be restored to at least 
the prosperity levels of 1937, then in many of the ERP countries 
that has already been achieved. By the beginning of this year 
each country’s index of general industrial production, with the 
exception of Belgium and western Germany, was ahead of the 
prewar base year. 


InpDEX OF GENERAL INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
WESTERN GERMANY (Brzonta) axnp 7 ERP Countries 
(Base 1937100) 





1948 

Countries 1946 | 1947 : eer n 

Jan. Feb. Mar April | May | June 

Belgium ..4......3885 i-.7% 86 93 92 96 98 95 92 
CINOEE 09005 nkkn 101 112 123 125 124 124 123 121 
Pea Fe ié f° Foe | 79 95 105 112 112 n2 117 115 
Netherlands.......... | 94 93 | 103 99 | 107 | 2106 | 103 | 209 
Norway... -.+:an beke i 100 115 116 132 128 129 139 138 
Remtiew,< .'. 2340555 2e0 } 107 108 108 111 12 113 112 112 
United Kingdomt .... | 96 100 109 113 109 113 109 114 
W. Germany (Bizonia)$ | 33 | 36 | 944 45 48 50.| 46 51 

~~ "s 9938 100. , } Adjusted from Monthly Digest. $ 1936— 100. 


Figures for the third quarter of this year are not yet available, 
but it is reported that the increase in the index of Bizonia is 
striking. .Production by the end of August was..back.to.67. per 
cent of the 1936 level, undoubtedly a reflection of the currency 
reform last June. 

In Bizonia, increased coal production is the key to further 
gains in production. . This is no Jess ‘true of France, where 
any prolongation of the current miners’ strikes._must soon 
be reflected in a sharp fall of the index of industrial production. 
Even before the strikes there had been little success in building up 
coal stocks, and it was clear that domestic ‘consumption would 
have to be restricted during the coming winter. Industry is now 
threatened with similiar restrictions. 


* * * 


Boundary Commission’s Progress 


The Local Government Boundary Commission is having a. 


trying time. Wales, as its last annual report pointed out, presents 
special difficulties ; and it now appears that these include, besides 
a sparse population and a difficult tefrain, a mole-like intran- 
sigence on the part of its locally elected representatives. The 
Welsh Counties, aparr from: Tgan, are much too smal! and 
poor to be satisfactory administrative units ; their average popu- 
lation is 85,000, and average rateable value under £400,000. In 
its report, the Commission put forward four alternative ways of 
regrouping the Counties to form better units, and invited dis- 
cussion and counter-proposals. The Welsh Counties’ sole 
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response has been to declare: before «the Commission. their 
unanimous and unalterable opposition to any change whatever. 
an attitude which amounts to requiring the Commission to aban_ 
don the task which Parliament has set it. The most the Welsh 
Counties will voluntarily do is to investigate the possibilities of 
mutual co-operation, a field in which they are anyhow extr 
backward. Since the Commission can get no assistance of 
evidence on the spot, it has cancelled its’ Welsh tour. If the 
Welsh Counties’ fate is now settled in London, it will be nobody’s 
fault but their own. 

The Commission is now embarking on a review of the minor 
local authorities, but it is up against the strange obstacle that 
it May not reduce the status of a municipal borough. How js 


-it to deal with the many small boroughs which at present are 


ineffective units ? It can, in theory, incorporate a rural district 
within a borough—with the undesirable consequence of eliminat- 
ing the parish councils—but it cannot do the converse. 

This difficulty must sometime be rectified ; but the basic 
trouble, \yhich may legitimately exasperate the Commission, is 
that of having to begin reorganisation of the minor local 
authorities without first receiving the Government’s verdict on 
its major plan for the reform of counties and county boroughs 
in England. The politicians, viewing this as an issue on which 
votes cannot be won but may be lost, mean to stall until after 
the next election, and very likely longer. The plan, 
however, has had a better reception from the local author:ty 
associations than any other plan of comparable éffectivencss 
would be likely to receive. If ever it is politically unacceptable, 
then local government will continue to decline to the loss and 
dissatisfaction of everyone except those Government depart- 
ments which are anxious to supersede it. Meanwhile, it is 
wasteful and unfair to keep the Commission and its staff engaged 
on tasks which can only be properly carried out after the major 
decisions have been taken. 


x * a 


London’s Gravel 


The first report of the Advisory Committee on Sand and 
Gravel contains a valuable and detailed analysis of the situation 
of gravel workings in the Greater London area, which have 
already caused considerable loss to agriculture and amenity, Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie’s belief that reserves were abundant, and 
that the industry’s activities in this region could therefore be 
closely circumscribed, is shown to be unfounded. On the 
contrary, after allowing for the indefinite reservation of 10,000 
acres of first-rate agricultural land, and for immediate and pro- 
jected development (including Heathrow airport, which conceals 
valuable deposits), there remain only about 20,000 acres suitable 
for gravel-winning, all of which should in the Committee’s view 
be earmarked for this purpose in planning schemes. Much of this 
20,000 acres too is highly valuable agriculturally, and should 


theoretically be kept back as long as possible. Unfortunately the. 


best agricultural and gravel-winning lands are found together 
in the Lea Valley and western Middlesex. If no restrictions are 
imposed, it is expected that London’s enormous demand for 
gravel—put at perhaps 10 million cubic yards annually—will have 
exhausted all the main sources of supply within 30 to 40 years, 


except the larger but less satisfactory reserves in the Vale of St. 
Albans. 


The issue therefore is whether or not to Stimulate artificially 
workings in the Vale of St. Albans, in the interest of conserving 


reserves elsewhere and of temporarily protecting good farmland, 
The Committee reject this idea on the grounds that’ it would 


involve cxcessive and difficult ‘restrictions over output, markets, 


and prices. It does not consider sufficiently the possibility 


guiding development in a broad way by fixing differential develop- 


ment charges—by areas, not ‘by firms—tnder the Town and 
Country Planning Act. However, it does suggest that the land 
allocated for gravel-working should be fleas by instalments, s0 
as to give greater secufity to agriculture. It also insists rightly 
on the compulsory restoration of worked land after use, and is 
optimistic about. what can be done in the direction of protecting 
amenities, alth Jess so over reinstating agriculture. 
This report, despite the difficulties it reveals, is on balance a 
good example of the advantages which can be had from the 
planned résolution of conflicting claims on land. Even if ,the 


conclusions aré not all right, its method of closely reasoned, 


argument is the right way to entist the co-operation of the interests 
and local authorities affected, and the understanding of the 


public. Moreover, the Committee plumps for broad allocations of. 


land between different uses, but eschews detailed finicky controls 


this it.is surely right. 


over individual applicants, except in the issue of restoration, J) 
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Tightening the Middle Class Beit | 
'* The tead beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes. . . .” 


' Mass Observation’s September Bulletin, following in more 
detail an earlier inquiry, gives the results of a questionnaire 
circulated to its own panel of observers, who were asked to submit 
full details of one week’s expenditure and thus provide ev:dence 
on how adjustments were being made to the higher cost of living. 
The average net income of panel members was £11 Ios. a week, 
which puts them, as a group, rather below the middle-class 
average figure, though still well above the average wage-carner ; 
and they were one and all finding the going extremely d/fficult. 
Fven where the weekly income still covers the regular, easily 
budgetable outgoings on food, rent, bus fares, smokes and such, 
the Iess regular items—clothing and household replacements, 
holidays, etc.—can disastrously tip the balance towards insolvency. 
As one informant is quoted as saying, “There is always some- 
thing.” Some are digging into savings ; others are making practi- 
cally a clean sweep of expenditure on books, entertainment and 
even tobacco ; others, more constructively, are looking for extra 
part-time jobs. No one is shown as taking a deep breath and, 
so to speak, moving down one—to working-class quarters for 
instance. The average budget offers no scope for major readjust- 
ments such as giving up the family car; and if one is outside 
that charmed circle of subsidised housing and subsidised canteen 
from which the weekly wage-earner sallies forth to make the 
fortunes of pool promoters, it is not much use trying to better 
one’s condition by entering it. 

A little further up the scale, the rather better-paid technicians 
and professional workers hang on by the skin of their tecth to a 
standard which, at the grim last, they could relax ; the misguided 
creatures still tnsist on payimg education fees, but it is much more 
possiole to remove a child from the pleasant surroundings and 
small classes of a private school than to scrape the necessary 
cheeseparings off other items in the family budget. Higher still, 
it is genuine Juxury expenditure which is being pruned—as witness 
the troubles of the radio and hotel industries. But among small 
salary earners questioned by Mass Observation the middle-class 
dilemma appears at its grimmest. In a sense, it typifies the 
national problem itseli—the extreme difficulty of moving down the 


* $71 
economic scale in the face of necessity. It is all very well to 
cut one’s coat according to one’s cloth when working in one’s 
shirtsleeves. The trouble about budgets, both national and 


private, ts that when the cloth is cut it shrinks before it can be 
fashioned imto garments. e 


“« 7 * 


Hopes and Fears in China 


The Republicans have been making China an issue in the 
American Presidential, election campaign. To judge from Mr 
Dewey’s reported declarations, American support for the Chinese 
Government is likely to be increased, rather than reduced, if he 
becomes President. The sub-committee of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee headed by Representative Bolton, Republican, 
of Ohio, has brought out a strongly worded report rejecting the 
thesis that the Chinese Communists are “ not really Communists ” 
and describing China as a “laboratory” for the expansion of 
Communism in industrially backward regions of the world. There 
are other signs, too, of pressure for a more energetic policy 
towards China. In the present state of American feeling about 
Communism and the Soviet Union, it is inevitable that there 
should be concern over the one sector of the world front on which 
Communism is at the moment militarily gaining ground, especially 
as the country inwolved is the most populous on earth and is 
traditionally an object of American protective care. 

The Nanking Government leaders are aware of this trend in 
America and are anxiously hoping for a Republican victory and 
an increase of American backing after November. But meanwhile 
they are under heavy attack, for the Communists also are no 
doubt influenced by the same prospect and are doing their best 
to make hay while the sun shines. Their capture of Tsiman, the 
provincial capital of Shantung, was the most important victory 
they have yet won south of the Great Wall, and in Manchuria 
Changchun has now fallen to them, leaving only Mukden and 
the coastal strip from the Great Wall to Chinchow in the south- 
west in the hands of Government forces. 

According to the Nanking version the Changchun garrison has 
not been captured, but is fighting its way southward to join the 
troops holding Mukden; the move follows the emergency visit 
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of President Chiang Kai-shek to Peiping and Mukden to deal 
with the situation created by the fall of Tsinan. The President 
has doubtless been urging his commanders in the north, Fu Tso-yi 
and Wei Li-huang, now cut off from Central China except by 
sea, to hoid out until more American help-is forthcoming: The 
war is passing out of its guerilla phase, as the Communists now 
have enough industrial plant if Manchufia, including Soviet- 
occupied Dairen, to produce munitions on a fairly large scale, 
and determined attempts to take Mukden, Peiping and Tientsin 
may be expected in the near future. 


* * 


Educating the Manual Worker 


Sir George Schuster, addressing last week’s annual meeting 
of the Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, expressed 
some doubts about the present educational policy which deserve 
very serious consideration. Educational ideals today suffer from 
confusion ; confusion, among the recipients, between the ideal 
of something to live by and that of something to live with, 
between technical qualification and the quality of civilisation ; 
confusion, among educationists, between the ideal of making 
accessible to all the treasures hitherto most generally reserved for 
the upper strata of the “black-coated” class, and the ideal of 
finding for each type (whether potentially “ black-coated ” or not) 
the education which should fit it best. 


The traditional education of the public or grammar 
school and of the university fitted the needs and 
tastes of the professional man and administrator. It 


gave him both equipment for his work and enrichment for his 
leisure, and until comparatively lately the controversy over the 
value of the classics was almost the only indication that there 
might be some difference between these two aims. For commerce 
and for technical work in industry, the gap was wider, but science 
and economics could still form part of a “liberal” education 
producing a civilised, as well as a proficient, new entry. For the 
manual worker, however, the case is different. The humanities 
have no obvious bearing on the work of a fitter, as they have on 
that of a cleric, a statesman, or a lawyer. 

One danger is that of casting, if mot pearls before 
swine, at all events caviare to the general—a process not merely 
wasteful but positively harmful to the bored and rebellious 
victims ; another is that of labelling youngsters as members of a 
caste nearly as rigidly delimited as Aldous Huxley’s Alphas, Betas, 
and Epsilon Semi-Morons, and thereafter conditioning them by 
a properly determined diet, without unsettling ingredients, what- 
ever their later development. Distasteful as the notion may be 
to democrats, there are Alphas and Epsilons, and a super-Epsilon 
developed to the top of his epsilonic capacities is still not an 
Alpha—“ parity of esteem ” notwithstanding. But that is no good 
reason against preferring the, super-Epsilon to the Epsilon double- 
minus who emerges, from léng endurance of an irrelevant curri- 
culum, to confound employers with his ineptitude and unreli- 
ability, civic and military avthorities with his illiteracy, and himself 
with an utter incapacity for enjoyment above the Jevel of the 
pin-tabie. 

7 


x * 


University Salaries ; 


The perennial controversy over university salaries boiled up 
again last week when the Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University 
addressed the University Senate. Since the controversy is com- 
posed of two distinct sets of arguments, which are about to 
become inextricably mixed up, it is as well to distinguish between 
them at the start. On the one hand there are the arguments, 
common to almost all the professions, that salaries have not kept 
pace with the rise in the cost of living. Actually the salaries of 
university teachers have risen quite considerably since 1939, but 
in neither leisure nor in cash are they, and particularly 
the professors, as well off as they were before the war. Dons 
are not singular in this, but the difficulty of their situation is under- 
lined by the more attractive rates of pay which are available 
in industry. Below is a table of salaries typical of the civic 
| Universities. 


Lt 
Professors* 1450 — 1750 
Lecturers Grade I 350 — 1050 
Lecturers Grade Ila “750 — 850 
Lecturers Grade IIb 600 =. 750 
Lecturers Grade IIc 550 — 600 
Assistant Lecturers 400 — 500 


*Full-time clini essors receive 3 
TAIL staff secelve 0 p.a. children’s oveentten each child. 
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It should be observed that, contrary to the Vice-Chancellor’s 
assertion, £1,450 per annum is the minimum and not the maxi- 
mum salary for a professor, and one not really unsuitable for the 
less distinguished men or for the smaller universities. In addition 
every university receives a block sum from the University Grants 
Committee in proportion to the number and distinction of its 
professorial staff, for distribution at the university’s discretion 
to its professors. And a university may prefer to raise every 
professor’s salary a little, rather than reward outstanding men, 
But even £1,750, representing the earnings of a highly trained man 
with great influence in the community at the peak of his career, is 
not an attractive salary. 

The second and explosive element in this controversy ‘is the 
recommendations of the Spens Report on the “ Remuneration 
of Consultants and Specialists ” (Cmd. 7420). If these are adopted 
specialists in hospitals will be entitled to £1,500 at the age of 32, 
rising to £2,500 after ten years. In addition, if they are of out- 
standing ability, they may be eligible for the special awards. which 
will increase some specialists’ salaries by from {500 to £2,500 a year 
(all at 1939 values). Such a proposal hits the universities directly, 
Non-teaching specialists, working at a hospital and paid under 
the National Health Service will receive £2,500 per annum, plus 
an adjustment for the fall in the value of money, plus, perhaps, 
a special award, whereas the clinical professors at the hospitals, 
paid by the university, will have to be content with £2,500. This 
1s hardly to persuade good clinical men to take up teaching. If, 
on the other hand, the university equates the salaries of its 
clinical professors with those of the non-teaching specialists, it 
would leave a large gap between the clinical and the non-clinical 
professors, which is equally unfortunate. Or thirdly the universities 
may be forced to upgrade all professorial salaries (on government 
grant) thus setting up a new merry-go-round of salary claims, 
which may affect still other professions. The effects of the Spens 
report are likely to go on reverberating for a long time; they 
illustrate the embarrassing side of bringing hitherto unplanned and 
unco-ordinated parts of the economy under the aegis of the state, 


x x x 


Nurses’ Salaries 


Another example of the difficulties that arise when salaries 
of groups of workers are treated in isolation can be found in 
the nursing profession. The salaries of student nurses have been 
revised from September 1st, with the resuli that those in their 
first year are now paid £200 a year, of which £1o0.is paid in cash 
and {100 is the value of board and lodging. From next January 
they will receive an all-in payment of £200, out of which those 
resident in hospital will pay £100 for their keep. This change in 
the method of payment is designed to emphasise their status as 
students rather than hospital workers. In cash they will sow 
have an increase of £30 a year (£45 a year compared with their 
salaries before July sth). Second and third year students will 
get an extra {10 and £25 a year respectively, plus £5 for passing 
the preliminary examination. 

These increases in salary should put an end to one of the 
student nurses’ grievances—that, afrer deductions for superannua- 
tion, national insurance and this-and-that, they have little salary 
left to them. It is worth, noting; however, that the new method 
of an all-in payment will make their income taxable, to a 
negligible extent at the bottom of the scale, but quite heavily if, 
as seems to be generally desired, the new method is introduced 
all the way up the nursing scale. But if the monetary}, demands 
of student nurses are satisfied) what of the staff murses and 
sisters 2? The actual cash salary—that is, exclusive of the value of 
board and lodging—of a staff nurse is £140, rising to a maximum 
of {200 after fifteen years. The cash salary of a ward sister is 
£180, rising to a maximwn of {260 after twelve The rise 
in the salaries of student nurses may increase the number of 
nursing recruits, but if the present gap berween student nurses’ 
salaries and those of staff nurses and ward sisters remains as small 
as it is, where is the incentive for trained nurses to stay in the 
profession ? . a 

Staff nurses and ward sisters have another grievance. As the 
Royal College of Nursing recently pointed out, when all due 
deductions are made from a staff nurse’s salary, a kitchen maid 
in a London hospital gets £12 a year more and a ward orderly 
£25 a year more. When Sunday work and split shifts are paid 
for, the London kitchen maid and ward orderly receive more 
than the ward sister. Many hard things have lately been said of 
the ward sister and her attitude to the student nurses. But how 
is the right person to be selected to fill this responsible post when 
her services are assessed at little more, and possibly less, than 
command ? PRS sine nt wir ‘ 
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and bouquet compounded 
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Time spent by your staff 
in South America 
is precious, too 


Your people can get there over the week-end 


HEN YOU MAKE a business trip 

to South America, you save 
time by flying. Your salesmen, 
sefvice engineers and other experts 
should. also travel by air—to save 
your firm from the costly dis- 
advantage of. being. without their 
services for months at a time. In 
addition, such prompt and personal 
attention will bring you considerable 
prestige in the highly competitive 
South American markets. 


Prom Londento Flights Fares 

per week Single Return 
Rio de Janeiro = £171. 4. €308.3 
Buenos Aires 3 €192.6 £346.3 
Santiago 2 £208.10 = €375..6 

Subject to alteration 
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Freight by Air 
By sending samples and goods to 
South America by air, you save time 
and ensure delivery in perfect, fae- 
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S.0.S.—Spare Parts! 


Recently, a British tanker developed 
engine trouble at Valparaiso. New ~ 
cylinder heads and other parts were 
urgently required. Within a few 
days, the necessary spares, weighing 
nearly a ton, had been flowa out by 
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delay. 
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No Future for Dismantling 


Fewer and fewer Germans believe that the bulk of the dis- 
mantling plans agreed between the British and the Americans a 
ago will now be carried out. The attempt to sell the revised 
yel-of-industry plan to the Germans as something final and 
inescapable never went well; since the American initiative a few 
weeks ago asking fora final review of the dismantling question, 
its failure has become complete. Dismantling has again become 
the main issue between the British authorities and the pubic 
opinion of the British zone. Americans and Germans find them- 
selves on the same side. As always, it is against the British, not 
aganst the distant member Governments of IARA and their 
reparations claims, that feeling arises. However unfair, it is 
clearly inevitable, and the British authorities (hard though it may 
be to blame them for changing their policy at a slower pace than 
the State Department) can reasonably be blamed for failing to 
take such an cbvious fact into account in their tactical handling 
of the dismantling question, 

The present version of the German case against British d's- 
mantling policy tums somewhat as follows. If, it is argued, the 
western European countries aim seriously at a co-operative effort 
for European recovery, then the claims of individual governments 
for this German plant or that can hardly weigh against the over- 
siding question: will the plant best serve the European economy 
during the vital years 1948-51 if it is being worked by Germans, 
or if it is being pulled down, shipped abroad, and fitted together 
again? German technicians, who have experience of pulling 
down foreign industrial plants and bringing them to Germany, 
know that a heavy plant will take eighteen months or two years 
to pull down and eighteen months or two years to put up again. 
In some of the most important plants on the dismantling list 
(notably the steel plants) it is doubtful whether they will ever b: 
fit to put up again at all. 

Granted their assumptions, these arguments are, over a certain 
field of heavy industry, unanswerable. They can only be rebutted 
by. denying that the economic need for production in Europe i; 
more important than the political demand (mainly from France 
and eastern Europe) for a reduction of potential German power. 
The Germans know that the Americans have decided that the 
economic need comes first and believe that the British will soon 
have to toe the American line. 

In the circumstances it is exasperating to the Germans to see 
the British putting up a show of resolution and tackling the 
physical task of dismantling with unprecedented energy. The 
increase in dismantling activity at this moment may be accidental ; 
it may result merely from the fact that currency reform has made 
it easier to hire labour. But many Germans believe it to be an 
attempt to get as much as possible pulled down before the 
inevitable reversal of policy comes. 

It is, for instance, fairly common knowledge at Frankfurt that, 
once the British concede the principle of revision, the August 
Thyssen steel works at Duisburg-Hamborn will be one of the 
first to come off the list. But dismantling operations have started 
at these very works in the last three months. It will be some 
time before the heavy installations begin to come down—and 
before then policy may have changed—but already about 3,000 
tons of lathes, milling machines, shaping machines and presses 
have been dismounted from their foundations and collected in 
one of the undamaged shops. What is the reason for this—pure 
enthusiasm ? The August Thyssen plant has not yet even been 
allocated. It was not, until lately, the practice to dismantle a 
plant until it had first been allocated and a repreventative of the 
recipient country had inspected it. 


* Oe as x 


Dutch Food Subsidies Cut 


It should: be-useful and interesting to watch the social and 
political effects in Holland of the Government decision to make 
a 40 per cent cut.in food, subsidies. It reflects, among other 
things, the fact that the new Cabinet is slightly more to the Right 
than the old, even though it is headed by a Labour man, Mr Drees. 

The representatives of the workers have been quick to warn 
against the rather jubilant note which they thought they detected 
when the cut was announcéd last month in Queen Juliana’s speech 
from the throne. The Socialist trade union congress has reported 
to the Cabinet that the peaceful state of Dutch labour relations 
since the war (almost unparalleled elsewhere in the West) would 
be endangered if prices went up while wages stayed down, They 
Point out. that freedom from. rationing will prove.a one-class 
pleasure if the expected general fall in the price level is too long 
in coming, or does not come: at all. Likewise the Protestant 
trades unions asked the Cabinet to consult organised labour before 
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committing itself once for all to the liberal econemic policy which 
the completion of the Benelux union with Belgium demands. 
Our correspondent in The Hague points out that even now 
the poorer classes cannot make ends meet without drawing on 
their savings bank accounts, or using the so-called consumers’ 
credits (government subsidies for the purchase of textiles, house- 
hold equipment, shoes, etc.). The rich are still relatively well off, 
even though the differences between their living standards and 
those of the rest of the country have narrowed since the war. It 
is only a year ago that the Government “dividend stop” of 6 
per cent was raised to 9 per cent instead of beihg abolished, to 
the annoyance of those business men who do not see in it the 
necessary price for industrial peace and continuity of production. 
The cost of these subsidies, as expressed in the agriculture 
equalisation account, under a special head in the Dutch budget, 
was 376 million guilders in 1946, 283 million in 1947 and 498 
million in 1948 (it will, in fact, amount this year to some 600 
million guilders). The decision to make the 40 per cent reduc- 
tion is rooted in the pledge to the Chateau d’Ardennes conference 
of June rst to achieve complete economic union with Belgium 
by 1950, and is only one of the sacrifices that face the Dutch 
before they cure their growing indebtedness to their neighbour. 


Shorter Notes 


The British Government has lost no time in its effort to 
stimulate recruiting. Within two days of each other Mr Shinwell 
inaugurated a six months’ campaign to treble the size of the 
Territorial Army, and the Secretary of State for Air launched 
a drive to recruit 1,000 men a week for the next two years into 
the regular RAF. The two objectives are quite different, although 
the public, confused by oratory, brass bands and posters of 
smiling youths sunning themselves on tropic shores, may find 
it hard to decide just what their country needs of them. The 
Territorial Army needs a very swift expansion from 50,000 to 
150,000, chiefly to undertake the training of National Service 
men from 1950 onwards, and partly to form the immediate emer- 
gency reserve. If it can expand at that speed, it will certainly 
need the whole of 1949 in which to shake down into efficient 
units. The RAF, on the other hand, in addition to needing 
60,000 men for its reserve formations, must recruit its regulars 
at five times its present rate of 200 a week in order to compensate 
for increase wastage caused by diminution of the length of 
National Service to 12 months and in order to increase its regular 
strength from 129,000 to 180,000. It will be a new test of the 
Government’s powers of explanation and persuasion, and of the 
extent to which improved conditions can overcome the ¢x- 
Serviceman’s intense antipathy to the thought of returning to 
the old grind. 

* 


The export of British jet-engines to Russia is one of the points 
on which Sir Stafford Cripps had last week to reassure American 
opinion. No such engines have been exported for a long time. 
Under an agreement reached in the cordial days of 1945 several 
dozen Rolls-Royce “Nenes” have been sent to Russia. These 
were of a model earlier than that on which the Americans them- 
selves rely so much; and the Russians have not had the benefit 
of corftinual collaboration in improvements with the Rolls-Royce 
research team. The fact remains that a Cabinet decision three 
years ago gave the Russians jet engines with centrifugal com- 
pressors. This type has several advantages over the engine with 
axial flow compressor, which they had already captured from the 
Germans. With Rolls-Royce engines delivered from Britain, 
they will have been able to save themselves much time in research 
and experiment by comparative tests of the two types. 


* ; : 


The first essential step in standardising industrial and military 
equipment between Britain, the Unitéd States and Canada is 
about to be taken. Reports from Washington last week fore- 
shadowed an early agreement on standard screw threads for all 
three countries. At present British and American nuts and bolts 
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are not interchangeable, and before anything can be done to 
standardise bigger items the screw threads must first be brought 
into line. The agreement will clearly take some time to put into 
practice, for, apart from the need to alter the machinery producing 
nuts and bolts, the change may affect every mechanical contrivance 
in the country. The agreement will be of great importance to 
defence and to industrial co-operation between the three countries. 
Endless delays were caused during the Second World War because 
of the difference between British and American screw threads, 
and the need for standard measurements has been the subject of 
conferences in London, Ottawa and Washington ever since. 


*x 


The British Communist Party is grasping the opportunity pre- 
sented by the Government's rearmament policy, In a manifesto 
issued on Wednesday it sets out a comprehensive list of objects 
for “the people.” Throw out the Superforts—in occupation of 
Britain. Bring home the troops from Malaya, Greece and the 
Middle East. End the servitude to Wall Street. Co-operate with 
Socialist Russia to save peace. Strengthen the United Nations. 
Raise wages and living standards. More houses and schools, not 
more planes. This is to be achieved by agitation, by street 
corner and factory-gate meetings, by bombarding MPs and by 
bringing every trade union organisation into the fight. Unlike 
the battle on wages, this new. programme will be in rivalry with 
cdnduct in opposition to the Government’s policy. By a confusion 
of words and facts the Communist Party will strive to appear 
as the champions of peace and order. Since they have decided 
to fight the battle in the open they present the Labour movement 
with an excellent opportunity to explain the real issues. 


Letters to 


The Passing of Mr Jinnah 


Sir,—I write to protest against the two editorial notes dealing 
with the Indo-Hyderabad affair and Mr Jinnah’s death, which 
appeared on pages 448 and 449 of your issue of Sep- 
tember 8th. To assert that Mr Jinnah’s death was 
“hastened by the news of the impending Indian_ invasion 
of Hyderabad and the nervous strain of deciding Pakistan’s 
policy in the crisis” is pure hyperbole; but if it is meant 
to be taken seriously we ought, in the interests of accuracy, 
10 add that other contributory factors to the Quaid-e-Azam’s 
demise were Kashmir, the tribes, Pathanistan and provincial 
stresses, particularly in East Bengal and West Punjab. Actually, 
Mr Jinnah had beea a very sick man for two months or more ; 
but even had he been in robust health there are no grounds for 
thinking that Pakistan had the right to intervene in support of 
Hyderabad or could have done so successfully. In any case, 
the Nizam has now made it clear that the solicitude of his 
admirers, both here and abroad, was really rather overdone. I 
suspect that many Pakistanis are glad that the Hyderabad issue is 
at last out of the way, though they would probably not admit 
it publicly. 

But what is really distressing to those who believe that a 
close Indo-British friendship is not only desirable but possible, 
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Commonwealth co-operation on defence is at last being lifted 
above the level of junior staff officers and training colleges. Mr 
Dedman, the Australian Minister for Defence, has announced in 
Canberra that Britain and New Zealand have sent service repre. 
sentatives to join the Australians for planning defensive strategy 
in the Pacific. More important still, he announced that reciprocal 
arrangements had been made for the Australian Government to 
be represented in the higher defence councils of Britain and New 
Zealand. The new arrangements mean that each of the three 
Dominions, including Britain, will share in the defence councils 
of each of the others. Such co-operation is a real advance on the 
loose system of liaison officers which has hitherto bound the three 
countries together in peacetime. By working together at the 
point where strategy is discussed and formulated they will be 
able to evolve and recommend common views on defence policy 
which will have far more weight than the present separate and 
sometimes divergent doctrines. 


The British Travel Association announces that in August 
68,421 overseas visitors arrived in Britain, an increase of 34 per 
cent on the average for August im the years 1936-38. The £28 
million estimated for tourist earnings in 1948 is almost certain 
to be achieved. Whether this year’s record figures, helped by 
the Olympic Gamcs, will be repeated is another matter. The 
efforts of the British Travel Association are not helped by the 
Catering Wages Council, whose wage scales for hotel employees 
are making it difficult, if not impossible, for many hotels to 
provide decent service or even to keep open at all in the winter 
months, 


the Editor 


is the apparently almost unanimous condemnation of India’s 
action based on what appears to be a fundamental misunder- 
standing of Hyderabad’s position before and after the lapse of 
paramountcy. Never at any time in the last 200 years has 
Hyderabad been an independent sovereign state in direct rela- 
tionship with other such states. If she had, paramountcy itself 
would have had no meaning. Such relationship as the Nizam 
had with Britain was through a government subordinate to the 
British Government, ie., the old Government of India. The 
position is admirably set forth in the late Lord Reading’s letter 
to the Nizam of March 27, 1926, when as Viceroy and Governor- 
General he was called upon to answer claims of a much more 
moderate character than those which His Exalted Highness has 
more recently preferred against the Indian Government. It was 
not to be expected that the latter Government would require a 
smaller interest in Hyderabad than its predecessor, but to imply 
that there is some kind of basic similarity between events in 
Hyderabad in 1948 and those in Czechoslovakia in 1938 is, I 
suggest, straining credulity a bit too far. In any case, the dissolu- 
tion of the Mir Laik Ali administration, and the Nizam’s wise 
and creditable action in the face of the Indian advance into the 
State puts an end to speculation as to what might have been. 
Whatever the arguments may be about Kashmir, the writer’s 
opinion, based on a fairly long study of conditions nearer the 
spot than most British commentators, is that India has been 
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gimost wholly right over Hyderabad. In the circumstances, {t 
js a pity that a large section of the British press and public 
opinion has shown so unfriendly an attitude to India on this 
question. The average Hindu is now more than ever con- 
yinced that British opinion is permanently biased in favour of 
Moslem interests wherever they are situated, which (apart from 
tions of right and wrong) seems rather a pity seeing that 
the great bulk of our own interests in the sub-continent are 
located in the Indian Union.—Yours faithfully, 
4, Lyons Range, Calcutta, 1 GEOFFREY TYSON 


Uses of Manpower 


Sir,—The article in your issue of October 2nd on “ Uses of 
Manpower,” which poses the problem of the distribution of labour 
and suggests possible action, does bring out clearly our present 
unbalanced labour position. 

Comparing July, 1948, with mid-1939, why are public utilities 
employing more? ‘There seems no reason, apart from shorter 
hours or lower output, why they need 14 per cent more labour. 
They should be reorganised on a 1939 basis. 

In building and civil engineering we could get all the work at 
present planned, if not more, from the prewar number of workers 
and so save 67,000 men, if their effort was up to prewar. In 
house building, as you say elsewhere in your issue of October 2nd, 
the productivity of labour is down 31 per cent. 

Consumer service, sport, etc., should be reduced to 1939 and 
save 55,000. The main reason for the increase is because we 
have too much leisure, too many Saturdays off when we ought 
to be working to save ourselves. The. Civil Service by re- 
organisation—it is notoriously overstaffed—and by removing con- 
trols, which policy had a good result in Germany, could be 
pruned of 1§0,000 persons. In the same way local government 
should be made to disgorge 200,000. : 

The above savings would release: half a million workers for 
the basic and manufacturing industries, increasing their labour 
force by approximately 5 per cent. The largest savings are well 


under the control of the Government to enforce if they really 
want to do so. 
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You are no doubt aware that the Arab attack on the Jews 
employed at the Haifa refineries was started because Jewish 
terrorists flung two bombs ata car containing a hundred Arab 
workmen, and that the Arab Legion beat off the attackers and 
rescued many Jews. That he should find any analogy between 
this incident and the appalling atrocity of Deir Yassin casts grave 
doubts on your correspondent’s judgement. 


With regard to Jaffa, you write of Syrian and Iraqi. looting. 
I have seen an eye-witness account which states that the Jews 
descended on Jaffa like a swarm of locusts, and stripped the Arab 
houses of everything, including telephones, pipes, basins and 


electrical fittings. On this question of looting, may I again quote 
Count Bernadotte ? 


There have been numerous reports from reliable sources of large- 
scale looting, pillaging and plundering, and of instances of destruction 
of villages without apparent military necessity. The liability of the 
Provisional Government of Israel to restore private property to its 


Arab owners and to indemnify those owners for property wantonly 
destroyed is clear. 


You would no doubt agree that the remarks you made in your 


issue of July 8th that “if Arab society were anything but rotten, 


the Arab States would not be waiting for international charity 
to do something about. their refugees,” has been proved by events 
to be most unjust. As you now realise, Arab generosity in the 
relief of these refugees has set an example to the Christian world ; 
and it was Great Britain, as you point out, and not the Arab 
States, who guaranteed the civil and religious rights of these 
people, and the United Nations and not Transjordan which 
inherited the Mandate.—Yours faithfully, E, L. Spears 
164, St. Stephens House, Westminster, S.W.1 


Revised Defence 


Sir,—In the article on “ Revised Defence,” which appeared in 


your number of October 2nd, it is stated that the community 


pays double for every man in the forces, the cost of his main- 
tenance and the cost of his loss to the productive part of the 


economy. 
Our working week should be increased by three hours. I believe No, Sir, it does not. The only thing double is your reckoning, 
a sincere appeal to do this would bring a real response, if all which is incorrect. The real cost is the loss of the man’s civilian 
grades of workers were treated alike, office, factory and public output, and the calculation stops at that. That is bad enough. 
services. It would mean no longer hours than were worked by Don’t make it any worse.—Yours faithfully, G. L. SCHWARTZ 


Se. es ee. ee 


most in 1939, and seems a small price to pay in order to gain 
national independence and regain our standards of living. 

The 10 per cent increase in production, so often called for, 
could be found in the two methods suggested above. I am 
confident such a programme, if properly launched, would be 
well ee and have a stimulating effect on production all 
round. 

Workers are tired of pampering and being lectured at. They 
want to see firm action with a plan they can understand. They 
want to see some of the paper-pushers taken off their backs and 
set to real work. Then they would get some of the cynicism out 
of their souls and really go to it—yYours faithfully, 

Rutherglen, Stoke Bishop, Bristol J. B. STEADMAN 


The Arab Refugees 


Sir,—I should like to thank you for the appeal you have made 
for the Palestine Arab refugees, but I hope you will permit me 
to say that the article in your issue of October 2nd is in some 
respects unfortunate. 

The British authorities have bad consciences concerning. the 
circumstances in which their sudden withdrawal to the Port area 
of Haifa before the Mandate ended resulted in its seizure by the 
Jews and the flight of the Arab inhabitants. Your eye-witness 
account of this incident reads to me like an ex parte statement 
for the defence. 

I wonder what evidence has enabled your correspondent to 
decide that the announcements made over the air by the Arab 
Higher Committee had a greater influence in causing the Arabs 
to flee than their fears of a repetition of the Massacre of Deir 
Yassin ? This is what Count Bernadotte says on the subject: — 

The exodus of Palestinian Arabs resulted from panic created by 
fighting in their communities, by rumours concerning real or alleged 
acts of terrorism, or expulsion. 

My doubts as to your correspondent’s objectivity are enforced 
by his statement that “it was possible that the Arabs feared a 
repetition of the Deir Yassin incident (my italics) as an act of 
tetribution for the massacre of the Jewish technicians at the 
CRL Installation ig Haifa Bay in December,” 
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From The Economist of 1848 


October 7, 1848 


“Ruins OF Many Lanps.” By NicHoLas MICHELL. William 

Tegg and Co., Cheapside. 
TuIs poetry is somewhat above the common-place poetry, 
of which every country has its full share. The thoughts are 
natural, and generally pleasant, and the verse polished, The 
following lines from “ Petra” will show, if such an expres- 
sion be permitted, the average worth of this composition : — 

Calm sinks the sun o’er Edom’s blighted hills, 

And the whole air a pulseless silence fills: 

The round red orb hath reached th’ horizon's brim, 

Shooting its crimson flames ere all be dim; 

Across the broad sand gleam the itiving fire. 

ae like hope, around each rocky spire. 

hese glories change, as lower sinks the sphere, 

And still eath moment lovelier tints appear ; 

Saffron and amber flood the gorgeous. west, 

Fairy-like towers in hues Elysian drest; 

Now shafts of pallid gold are upward cast, 

But all to softened purple yield at last. 

So suns went down when Israel trod this wild, 

So, when they buried Aaron, evening smiled, 

That mighty orb ne'er tires or dims its ray; 

Bright as when earth was born, it flames today? 

Man only passes, with his race. and age, 

His works alone are blotted from Time's page; 

Cities will melt away, e’en like his dust, 

And granite tombs at last resign their trust, 


There are some better, but some worse passages, but mone 
in which there is not something to win the réader’s attention, 
or excite his sympathy. Erudite notes at the end of each 
chapter, give additional value to the volume, The subject 
chosen by the poet is an excellent one, and susceptible of 
much illustration. The present number is confined to. the 
Ruins of the Dark Era ; but he proposes to treat successively 
also of the Ruins of the Classic Era, and of the Ruins of the 
Miscellaneous Ages, though what he means by the latter term 
is not very clear, If the execution should correspond to the 
design, a magnificent poem will, in the end, be added to our 
literature, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Balance at Full Employment ? 


(From Our US 


W HETHER or not new faces appear in Washington in 
January, new faces are being presented now to the house- 
wife and the business buyer. They are salesmen soliciting and 
competing for orders, widespread advertising of bargain sales 
of merchandise, and the. oitering of discounts from quoted 
prices instead of premiums above them. Americans are no 
longer compstas solely in ScHine goods, but, to an increasing 
extent, in finding buyers. This change is not universal ; goods 
are not going begging or even plenutul in all cases. But the 
tone is changing: this. winter's prospective oil shortage is 
failing to materialise, for lately production has been exceeding 
consumption; much less is heard of the steel shortage since the 
higher prices imposed earlier in the year have performed their 
orthodox rationing function; and there are empty houses for sale 
and empty apartments for rent in many sections of the country 
with their availability being advertised and prices being stated. 
The change im agricultural supplies has of course been widely 
heralded. 

The change which is occurring is much more one of tone than 
of price, though substantial price cuts are no longer as rare as 
reasonableness among Russians. Indeed, the overall cost of 
living and wholesale price indexes are still making new highs. 
But increasingly the price quotation signifies the presence of 
goods ready for delivery. While the height of prices is certainly 
unpopular, this annoyance is not aggravated to the extent it 
has been by queueing or distant and uncertain delivery dates. 

The American economy is moving into a state which it has 
not experienced for nearly twenty years—a condition of some- 
thing like balance between supply and demand, The nineteen- 
thirties were of course marked by very low demand and under- 
employment. From this extreme the war lifted the economy 
abruptly on to a level characterised by insatiable demand and 
over-employment without any perceptible interval of balance at 
full employment. Thus the present trend represents a new 
experience for the large proportion of the population at or under 
the age of 40. 

This may be only a temporary phase in a long inflation, merely 
another short interruption like the stock market fall in the 
autumn of 1946 and the commodity price break of last February. 
The Chiefs of Staff have just supplied the Munitions Board 
with M-Day specifications, the pace of activity in the defence 
Organisations is noticeably quickening and military expenditures 
are mounting. If the Russians wish it—and they still act as 
though they do—they can bring into existence a much more 
powerful military force in the United States, possibly accom- 
panied by a further round of inflation. Apart from this possible 
stimulus, consumers may engage in another wave of bidding 
Prices higher ; they have before shown some signs of hesitation, 
though less pronounced than those now appearing, only to aban- 
don their inhibitions a little later. In the aggregate they are very 
well supplied with funds and, as always, with desires, There 
are experienced observers who are convinced that the American 
inflation still is a long way from ending. In the past, they have 

right in disregarding hesitation of demand, 

But even more prevalent than the expectation of another wave 
of inflation is the fear that the change in tone presages depres- 
sion. The boom already has had an unusually long life. The 
argument runs that many deferred wants have been satisfied 
by the high rate of production in recent years, and supplies both 
in the hands of business and consumers are substantial. Many 
People are living beyond their means and cannot indefinitely 
continue to do so. Lower farm prices will cut farm incomes, 
the Republicans will cut the rate of government expenditure, 


Editorial Staff) 


exports are falling and will fall further, the high level of prices 
and costs is choking off capital formation. Costs are so high 
that even a small decline in volume will turn profits into deficits 
on a wide scale and set in motion a spiral of liquidation. 

* 


These divergent views have one assumption in common: that 
the American economy is soon to suffer. This general resigna- 
tion to approaching misfortune is the almost inevitable result of 
twenty years of life under conditions of one economic extreme 
or the other and a vast mass of economic and business literature 
whose predominate affirmation is that the American economy 
is unstable. The disciples (and distorters) of Keynes dominate 
American economic thought and have surrounded themselves 
with a gloomy haze of inevitable tendency toward depression, 
about which something could and should, but probably will not, 
be done. _ Perhaps the next most influential group follows some 
variant of the quantity theory of money and postulates infla- 
tion and yet more inflation. Many politicians, including most 
labour leaders, have their own prescriptions, and are persuaded, 
and try to persuade others, that serious trouble is the inevitable 
and imminent consequence, of failure to follow their advice. 
Professional economic advisers and consultants busy themselves 
finding problems to report to their “customers.” The exis- 
tence of an advanced stage of hyperchondria is not in the least 
surprising. 

The view that misery is inevitable has virtually ruled out 
any exploration of the possibility that this country could have 
a considerable period of fluctuations within an area of prosperity 
and reasonably full employment.. Yet the past twenty years 
are not the whole of history. The most careful analyses based 
upon various assumptions about this postwar period have con- 
sistently proved to be wrong: the country has n@ijpet had de- 
pression and high unemployment, nor sufficient inflation to 
deprive the great majority of the population of a higher standard 
of living than they enjoyed before the war or even during the 
prosperous nineteen-twenties, 

This third and happier possibility would not, of course, pre- 
clude fluctuations. But there have been long periods in this 
country where the fluctuations up and down have been held 
within narrow limits. It would not be impossible even with a 
continuation of the war of nerves—though actual warfare would 
preclude it. It would rest upon the not unreasonable supposi- 
tion that unprecedently large and widespread holdings of money, 
and much more equitable distribution of incomes, would provide 
large new: markets which could be tapped by even small price 
concessions or increases in attractiveness and utility. It would 
rest upon the belief that the demonstrably rapid advances in 
science and technology can make possible just such develop- 
ments to widen markets. It would be based upon the supposi- 
tion that unwise or harmful public policies pursued by any 
private or public group will not persist indefinitely without 
changes produced either by enlightenment or necessity. It 
would be based upon the existence of very large resources con- 
tinually being expanded by science. It is argued that the 
monetary disintegration which has aggravated previous declines 
seems most unlikely in view of the vast safeguards which have 
been erected. 

Only time will tell. But predictions of disaster have proved 
false in both the recent and the long past. It is at least a 
possibility worth exploring that the change in American 
economic tone presages prosperity instead of. noverty, even 
though the doubtful profess to hear in it echoes of the “ new 
era” talk of 1929. 
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Federal Aid to Education 
[FROM OUR US EDITORIAL STAFF] 


Tue first main crop of war babies, scrubbed and_ polished 
and six years old, has just presented itself at the doors 
of the 169,905 public (that is, Government-supported) 
elementary schools of the United States. Before the war there 
were from 2.2 to 2.5 million births in the United States annually. 
Last year there were 3.9 million. In 19§2 the elementary school 
population will be 21.4 per cent larger than it is now ; by 1957, 
45.6 per cent larger. Between 1939-40 and 1944-45 the cost 
for each pupil rose by 42.4 per cent; since then, further sub- 
stantial increases have taken place. The value of public school 
plant and equipment in 1943-44 was nearly $8 billion. Yet it is 
hard to find the State in which the provision of more school 
facilities is not a controversial political issue. 

These are some of the reasons why the various Bills for 
federal aid to education, introduced, considered by committee, 
and in one case passed by the Senate, but buried by the out- 
going Congress, are likely to be back on the calendar soon after 
the new Congress convenes. Traditionally, education has been 
considered a matter for the localities and the States. But Federal 
land grants to the States for the support of education have been 
made since the earliest years of the republic. Congressional 
appropriations for State colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts began in 1862 and were expanded with the development 
of agriculrural experiment stations and extension services. The 
end of the first world war saw grants for vocational instruc- 
tion in secondary schools and for rehabilitating the industrially 
disabled. During the last waft various training programmes, 
a school lunch plan, and a construction programme for war 
areas were undertaken. Since then the GI Bill of Rights has 
supplied the means of college education to thousands of veterans. 
In 1945-46, Federal aid for education totalled $47,712,607. 

But basically, elementary and secondary education has been 
planned, executed and paid for by the counties, townships and 
cities and the States. The question now under discussion is 
whether the taxable capacities of the governmental units that 
have supported education in the past are capable of supplying 
the funds required to give a modern education to all the children, 
and, if not, whether Federal support can be provided without at 
the same time introducing Federal control of educational 
policies. 

The casegfér Federal aid is impressive. The people of the 
United States are one people. But, educated on a State basis, 
they enjoy widely differing opportunities. The States differ 
greatly in the income of their inhabitants, in State and local 
revenues, in the proportion of those revenues applied to educa- 
tion, and in the number of children to be educated. In 1945, 
when the total of private incomes for the country was $155 
billion, New York’s share amounted to $20 billion and Nevada’s 
to $210 million. If the income total of State is divided by the 
number of its children aged from § to 17 the quotient varies 
from $9,009 in California to $2,067 in Mississippi. The propor- 
tion of income payments expended for elementary and secondary 
public education averaged 1.6 per cent for the country as a 
whole ; it varied from 2.5 per cent in New Mexico to 1.1 per 
cent in Maryland. In 1939-40 the best financed schools spent 
some $6,000 on each classroom, the poorest less than $roo. 
The school-leaving age varies in different States from 14 to 18. 

In three-fourths of the States more than half of the public 
school revenues are derived from local taxes, most of which fall 
on real property. For the country as a whole, in 1943-44, 
slightly over 65 per cent of the schools’ $2.6 billion total revenue 
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came from this source. Increasingly, educators are urging the 
adoption of a sales tax ; they say that its regressive features are 


“less objectionable’ af present income levels than in periods of 
_ depression, and the yields are high. 


But with all the tax increases that supporters of better schools 
may hope to secure from State legislatures, the amounts obtain- 
able seem unlikely to be enough, particularly in the poorer areas, 
most of which are high in child population. During the war 
little new construction could be done. The schools went into 
the war after a depression period when approval of bond issues 
was hard to get. Available funds have now lost a large part of 
their purchasing power. There have been sizable gains through 
consolidation, but more than half the elementary schools stil] 
have only one teacher and the transportation of some 20 per cent 
of the school population by bus to consolidated schools has 
raised costs by about $23 per child per year. 

During the first half of this decade a number of the poorer 
States made large percentage increases in their expenditures on 
schools: Nebraska, Kentucky, Virginia, Arkansas and North 
Dakota raised their school budgets by as much as from 71.1 
cent to 92.5 per cent. A second such increase’ seems im- 
practicable in the near future ; yet three of these States are still 
among the twelve with the lowest standards. Since the migra- 
tion from the poorer areas of young people of working age 
is very high, ignorance is constantly diffused over the whole 
country, imposing a drag on any increase in production and 
wealth and handicapping the national security; 8 per cent of 
the men examined under Selective Service were rejected for 
educational deficiences. é 


* 


Reasoning such as this was behind the proposed “ Educa- 
tional Finance Act of 1947,” which passed the Senate last spring 
and represents the point at which discussion will be resumed 
in January. The benefits offered are an annual appropriation 
of $300 million, for which States applying would be eligible 
under a formula taking into account the number of children of 
school age, the State’s resources, its own efforts to finance educa- 
tion, and after four years of operation the expenditure from 
State and local funds of at least $120 per pupil. A minimum 
fiat payment of $5 per child would be made to all States ; an 
additional $45 would be available to States qualifying under the 
formula. Estimated allotments would range from the basic 
minimum in the top sixteen States to amounts ranging from $2.3 
million to $22.3 million for the twelve States with lowest present 
expenditure per pupil, 

Resistance to the measure comes from four main sources, 
Large sections of voters wish to minimise all Federal expendi- 
tures ; the US Chamber of Commerce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, and various taxpayers’ associations have indi- 
cated their disapproval. Then there is the doubt that a govern 
ment agency which paid a considerable part of the cost of the 
piper would refrain from suggesting the tunes, however careful 
a distinction the Act makes between policy and finance. Many 
of those who fear Federal interference in policy in a programme 
of support of current running expenses, however, are in favour 
of a Federal programme to help meet construction costs. Bills 
similar to the Hospital Construction Act of 1946 have been 
introduced in both Houses. 

Two other objections concern minorities. Funds under the 
Act would be available for public schools only, except in the 
sixteen States which already use State funds to support nom: 
public (mostly parochial) schools. The recent Supreme Court 
decision upholding the use of tax funds in New Jersey to trams 
port pupils to parochial (i.e. Catholic) schools reaffirmed the 
principle that separation of Church and State must be maii- 
tained. Catholic objections in the North are reinforced by 
Southern alarms over the maintenance of segregation under the 
Act. A Federal district court in 1940 held that States must not 
discriminate with respect to teachers’ salaries on a, colour basis. 
Led in a number of instances by the National Association for 
Advancement of Coloured People, pressure for the provision of 
equal facilities in elementary and. secondary schools is being 
increased throughout the South, So far, the Courts have 
garded the provision of equal faciliti-s within each State # 
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constituting equality of opportunity. The declaration in the 
Education Bill that no State.shall have to change its constitution 
to apply for benefits. is intended as an assurance that the question 
of segregation—embedded in the constitution of most Southern 
States—will not be raised. Nevertheless doubts exist in the 
minds of some Southerners, in part as a result of the failure to 
pass, at the last session of Congress, a Bill permitting States to 
inake compacts for the purpose of supporting regional colleges. 
This measure was intended to permit the organisation of a 
number of advanced schools of medicine, law, and the like, for 
Negroes. The establishment of equal facilities, in each State 
separately, for the number of Negro students now qualified to 
enter would be more expensive and less oS = 
States ating segregated school systems consolidated their 
reoeee The measure failed because adherents of non- 
segregated schools attached an anti-segregation rider. 

Yet despite all of the reasons why individuals and groups 
oppose Federal aid, an educational deficit is accumulating which 
demands action. It shows up most sharply in current figures 
on teacher shortages. The economic magnetism of other occu- 
pations can be appreciated from the fact that in 1946-47 nearly 
54 per cent of teachers in public schools were paid less than 
$2,000 ; 16 per cent less than $1,200. . In terms of salary, lifting 
the mind in’a public school is less rewarding than minding the 
lift in a public building. In 1941, 90 per cent of the ‘students 
in teachers’ colleges were preparing to teach; by 1947, the 
percentage had dropped to 67 per cent. Men teachers are 
becoming a rarity; the relation between pay and availability 
is seen in the fact that 21.1 per cent of teachers are men in the 
twelve States with highest expenditures on education as against 
9.6 per cent in the twelve lowest States. Last ycar the crop of 
new teachers numbered 19,964. The normal annual turnover 
due to death, retirement and resignation is 70,000. This year’s 
increased enrolments require 20,000 new teachers. One teacher 
in eight is serving on an em substandard certificate— 
30,000 to §0,000 of them would be replaced if their boards could 
do better. All told, the present deficit runs somewhere between 
150,000 and 175,000 qualified teachers. 


American Notes 
The Dewey Doctrine 


Of the four major Presidential candidates, Governor Dewey 
alone appears to have realised that it is the foreign crisis which 
is in the forefront of men’s minds and to have matched his. cam- 
paign to the hour. Even before the breakdown with the Russians 
he had insisted that peace was the nation’s most urgent domestic 
problem and unity its best defence.. This strategy has the advan- 
tage of relegating the Ejightieth Congress—and__ President 
Truman’s attacks upon it—into the shadowy and rather discredit- 
able background. But it also reflects the real anxieties Americans 
ee feeling and the major problems any new Administration must 

ce. 

The most important speech of the campaign up to the present 
has been Mr Dewey’s outline of foreign policy at Salt Lake City. 
None of the points he made was entirely new, but besides giving 
everwhelming support to the American position at Paris, the 
speech suggested that the Republicans will want to move faster 
im Europe and farther in China than the present Administration. 
The greatest monument to the American Century, in Mr Dewey’s 
view, would be.the creation of a United States of Europe ; he 
insisted that economic aid should be consciously used to “*push 
and prod” Europe into a federation which would provide a third 
force as a bulwark for peace and a guarantee that American 
generosity would not be frittered away in mere relief. 

The funds provided last June for the Marshall plan will all 
be allocated by April rst ; early in the new session Mr Hoffman 
will have to apply for a supplementary appropriation for the 
second quarter as well as laying the groundwork for the second 
year’s appropriation. In the Foreign Assistance Act the federa- 
tion of Europe appeared only as an aspiration in the preamble. 
With the growing risk to peace, it has become the greatest of 
unwritten conditions of aid. When the appropriations come before 
Congress there will be strong support for linking them with the 

rogress toward breaking down national. barriers which in the 
United States seem obsolete and dangerous as well as wasteful. 
Whatever the dangers of forcing the pace in Europe, Governor 
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Dewey may, with reason, feel that without concrete_political 
achievements in Europe there is a risk, not only to further aid 
but of a disillusionment with Europe which might lead to 4 
new form of isolationism. ; 


* * * 


First Round of the Campaign 


The first.round of the campaign is over: Mr Dewey is back 
in Albany, Mr Truman in Washington. So far Mr Dewey appears 
to have outgeneralled the President as successfully as he himself 
was outgeneralled by Mr Roosevelt four years ago. His statesman. 
like preoccupation with foreign affairs and the national unity has 
been contrasted unfavourably with the ease with which Mr Truman 
left Washington at a time of crisis to pursue his election vendetta 
against Congress all the way to the West Coast. While Governor 
Dewey was looking every inch a President and recalling Mr Dulles 
from Paris for consultation, Mr Truman’s absence is taken by his 
critics as final and incontrovertible proof that he is far from 
indispensable to the conduct of affairs in Washington. This was 
a mistake Mr Roosevelt never made. 

The Democrats, for their part, accuse Mr Dewey of running 
a “campaign of cliches ” and of taking refuge under the umbrella 
of the bipartisan foreign policy from the real issues before the 
country. Mr Truman has taken for gramted the fact that there 
is unanimity on foreign policy, and has tried, sometimes rather 
crudely, to keep alive the issues of socia! justice which will be 
important long after the Russian menace has faded away. Con- 
troversy and hard hitting also would, it was thought, bring out 
the heavy vote usually considered to be favourable to the Demo- 
crats, But judging from the registration figures in New York 
City, the poorest since 1936, the campaign has failed to catch fire, 

On the other hand, the maturity and responsibility—and 
probable success—of the Republican campaign was rewarded this 
week by the announcement, in what Mr Alistair Cooke has well 
described as a three-column encyclical, that the New York Times 


‘will support Mr Dewey. This paper, which, despite its Demo- 


cratic traditions, prides itself on its independence, supported Mr 
Willkie in 1940 and Mr Roosevelt against Mr Dewey in 1944, 
using foreign policy as its touchstone. This year it concludes 
that Mr Dewey has a firmer grasp on foreign policy thar he had 
in 1944 and that his irrevocable commitments to the Marshall 
plan, American military strength, and a biparisan foreign policy 
are proof of a new and vigorous Republican internationalism which 
can be counted upon to overrule the party’s provincial and isola- 
tionist elements. 


* * * 


Freedom for Food—and Aluminium 


The Anti-Trust Division of the Department of Justice is 
bringing its year-long drive to free the production and sale of 
food from monopolistic restraints to a not unexpected climax at 
the height of the election campaign. It has followed its recent 
attempts to dea] with the high prices of milk and eggs by filing 
suit against the four leading meat-packing firms—the Armour, 
Swift, Wilson and Cudahy panies—and is seeking to divide 
them into fourteen separate units. These four firms, according 
to the Department, have accounted for well over half the om 
slaughter of livestock in the last ten years, and they are accused 
of suppressing competition by agreeing to control the amount of 
livestock each will purchase, by using uniform cost formulas and 
by selling at substantially identical prices. The companies 
naturally protest their imnocence: and point out that the Courts, 
have not upheld similar charges in the past. In their view the 
suic is a purely political attempt to shift’ responsibility for 
inflationary prices. : : 

Certainly the Administration will not lose votes by a move 
which offers the housewife a plausible explanation of why meat 
remains the most expensive item in her budget without putting 
the blame either on the farmer or on her own greed. But, owimg 
to the slowness of the judicial process, the suit cannot have any 
direct effect on meat prices ‘until long after the election. By that 
time they will probably have fallen in any case, as the result of 
the straightforward working of supply and demand, which is the 
chief reason for their high level at present. ee 

In the opinicn of the Aluminum Company of America, it 3) 
political considerations again which have caused the Department 
of Justice to renew its attack upon the company at this ent. 
The electoral advantage of showing solicitude for the ‘small 
ness man may also have something to do with the investi 
of the Dupont industrial empire which has just been 
When, in 1945, the Courts decided that Alcoa had in 1940 
polised. the aluminium ingot. market, the. decision..w 
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monopoly still existed was feft until the end of the war. Aléoa 
jqsists that the sale of surplus plants ‘to two other firms, who now 
control half the ahumtinium ingot market, has restored competitive 
conditions, but the Department of Justice argues that Alcoa still 
dominates the industry entirely and has asked the Courts to force 
the company to reduce its power and size. 

The Department cannot be unaware of the political ramifications 
of its present activities, but the increase of $1,000,000 (to nearly 
$3,500,000) in this year’s appropriation for the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion has certainty a good deal to do with the new energy which 
has been injected this autumn into the fight against “ conspiracies 
to maintain or increase prices of food, clothing and housing ” and 

inst the increasing concentration of economic power. Business 
men who hope that a Republican Administration will turn a blind 
eye on monopolistic practices should remember that it was a 
Republican Congress that provided this increased appropriation 
and that the first President to make a name for “ trust-busting ” 
was a progressive Republican, Theodore Roosevelt, in whose 
footsteps Mr Dewey appears willing to follow. 


* * * 


Red Herring Rampant 


If coats of arms were drawn up to commemorate campaigns, 
that of 1948 surely should bear a red herring rampant. The 
House Committee on Un-American Activities has called upon 
the Attorney-General to indict five men and women for wartime 
espionage in connection with atomic energy research, Its 
interim report suggests that two scientists at work on the bomb 
can be linked with a mysterious Arthur Alexandrovitch Adams, 
a Soviet agent now vanished ; another with a native Communist, 
and a fourth with a Soviet official. Burt the report fails to live up 
to its advance billing as a rival to the Canadian spy-trials; it 
shows that espionage attempts were made by the Russians (as 
indeed, who could doubt) but fails to prove that information 
of importance was transferred. The Committee, so far, has 
failed to find a Gouzenko. Mr Clark has refused to prosecute, 
on the ground that the Committee has produced no new evidence 
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to justify an indictment, and that the proposal was pure publicity- 
seeking. But it will take a better answer than this’ to satisfy those 
alarmed by Government inaction, though it will hardly be pro- 
duced by the old threat: to impeach Mr Clark for obstructing 
Congress. 

The temporary chairman of the Committee, Mr McDowell, 
who recently alleged that the indictment of the twelve Com- 
munists had purposely been drawn with loopholes for their 
escape, is now to have to support his allegations before a Grand 
Jury ; the Department of Justice is considering an investigation 
into Mr Parnell Thomas’s alleged malpractices’; and Mr. Alger 
Hiss has at last brought his suit for slander against Mr Whittaker 
Chambers for calling him a Communist. At a higher level, 
President Truman has redeemed, to a great extent, the mistake 
he made when he flung the “ red herring” charge at Congress. 
In a speech reducing the spy danger to its proper proportions, 
he urged that the Communist danger without is infinitely graver 
than that within ; the loyalty review programme has found. less 
than three-tenths of one per cent of all the 2,000,000 Federal 
employees open even to suspicion, He insisted on the im- 
portance of maintaining democratic safeguards both to protect 
innocent reputations and prevent the demoralisation of the civil 
service, Governor Dewey, however, has not been able to resist 
the ominous applause greeting statements that after January 20th 
there will be no more Communists in the Government—and the 
implication that at present it is riddled with them. 

But few liberals at this stage will feel they can quarrel with 
the decision of the Atomic Energy Commission to instruct two 
of its contractors, the General Electric Company and the 
University of Chicago, to refuse to bargain with two unions 
whose officers have refused to sign anti-Communist affidavits. 
This alone would constitute no proof of Communist control, but 
there is no lack of evidence that the policy of the two unions 
which will be affected—the United Electrical Workers and the 
United Public Workers—follows the party line faithfully. The 
risk is not only that they may have access to secret information, 
on atomic energy, but that work on atomic energy projects 
might be disrupted. It is hoped that pressure of this kind may 
persuade the union members to replace their leaders, 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





State and Workers in Hungary 


(From a Special 


INCE the beginning of this century the masters of Hungary, for 
one reason or another, have fitfully urged the country towards 
industrialisation. Now this aim is being pursued in deadly earnest 
~it is, after all, the only obvious solution of the problem of the 
over-population of the Hungarian countryside. The Three-Year 
Plan, which was Jaunched in August, 1947, is still hampered by 
reconstruction needs ; but it is hoped, nevertheless, to complete 
it by the end of 1950, and to go straight ahead with a new Five- 
Year Plan and a longer-term electrification project. vi 
Planning goes hand in hand with nationalisation; muning 
and heavy industry, and indeed all concerns employing more 
than a hundred people, are now owned by the Hungarian state, 
which has, since March, become the employer in 85 per cent of 
Hungarian industry. As the state tends to become the only 
employer, it also tends to become more Communist in political 
quality. What kind of employer is this Hungarian Communist 
= Efficient, but unloved, would be the briefest accurate 
y. , 
Hours worked and wages at present received in the factories 
Hungary are regulated according to an agreement which was 
Worked out by trial and error during the last three months of 
1947. A 48-hour week has been established. This generally 
means working from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. from Monday to Friday, 
we a paid half-hour off for lunch, and on saeasday Eroan'8 4,0, 
1.30 pam., or in case for 5} hours. actories provi 
4 g00d midday aa e 4 ed price. Wages, raised by 15 per 
Cent in the previous August, are based upon.average output in 
mber, 1947.. They vary from a minimum of 1 forint (5d.) 
an hour for unskilled work to 2.50 forints for skilled labour. 


Correspondent) 


If one produces more than average output one earns at a very 
slightly higher rate. Income tax is automatically deducted, but 
insurance (30 per cent) is paid by the employer only, that is— 
except for such categories as domestic service or shop assistant 
work—only by the state ; and whereas the insured worker received 
the sketchiest medical attention before the war and the revolution, 
he is now as well cared for as anyone, except perhaps the very 
few people who still have money to spend on private doctors. A 
fortnight’s paid holiday is the rule. The most conspicuous 
difference between the old private employer and the new state 
is that the former probably lived in a private house near the 
factory and that this house has now usually become a Communist 
nursery-school for the factory workers’ children. 

Thus the workers’ life is well organised but hard. Owing to 
the austere financial policy of the Government, prices have been 
high, and the wages indicated above provide the working man 
with very little purchasing capacity, though he is able to buy 
bread more cheaply than people who earn more than 1,500 forints 
a month. During the last few months food has become more 
plentiful and therefore cheaper; there has been a big drop in 
the price of sugar. Budapest bus and tram fares have fallen, but 
one forint even now only pays two single tram fares. Wealthy 
visitors passing hastily. through the capital believe that one can 
buy everything for money, but this is not true ; there are shortages 
which come and go rather as in Britain—they depend upon 
seasonal conditions, Russian demands and the requirements of 
Hungary’s. export trade. The working people’s most, frequent 
complaint is familiar enough, too, for it is about their miserable 
housing conditions. The Government has, indeed, deliberately 
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invested capital in the reconstruction of communications, and 
especially of the bridges over the Danube, rather than in any 
kind of housing ; it is significant that Gerd, whom many consider 
to be the most important political personage in Hungary, should 
be Minister of Transport. 

Hard living conditions help to account for the lag in production 
which is still rather below the prewar level. Through a big 
increase in the number of miners more coal is being produced 
than in 1938, but it is less per single miner. Poverty of output 
is a general postwar phenomenon whether in western or eastern 
Europe, especially in over-populated countries which need foreign 
currency in order to pay for essential raw materials and are there- 
fore trying to export goods which require intricate workmanship. 
After a war skilled labour is hard to come by, particularly in a 
country which draws its labour reserves from an overgrown 
peasant population. The Hungarian Government is doing a good 
deal to extend technical education, and picked factory workers 
are let off two hours work a day in order to receive four hours’ 
evening instruction in their jobs. 


No Right to Strike 


The last Magyar prisoners of war are now returning from 
Russia. They, like the agricultural labourers who still have no 
land, are difficult to employ and tend to remain unemployed. 
There is in fact a fairly high unemployment figure, and one sees 
a good many beggars in the streets of Budapest—they are very 
often peasant women. The wades unions are responsible for 
unemployment relief, but even today only a small proportion of 
women workers are enrolled as members of trades unions. 

No doubt the majority of working people in Hungary. as in 
most other countries, is mainly occupied with making both ends 
meet—in Eastern Europe one has always expected to be at the 
mercy of authorities whom one cannot control. Before 1945 the 
severest penalties were attached to holding Communist views 
which were likely to condemn a man to death or long-term 
imprisonment. But in a quiet way the Social Democrats had built 
up a big trades union movement. It was true that it was liable 
to police interference at the slightest provocation, but it was able 
to create a certain solidarity and some possibilities of self-help. 
Though there was a good deal of Nazi talk at the big Manfred 
Weiss machine factory at Csepel outside Budapest before and 
during the war, the most intelligent.and reliable workmen were 
bound together in the socialist trades unions. In 1945, when the 
country was liberated from Hitler and war, the Social Democrats 
hoped to take the lead in the organisation of industry. In June 
of that year works committees were set up in every factory 
with more than 20 employees, and for some time they exerted 
a good deal of influence even in the mattér of management. The 
trades unions become extremely powerful and were able to 
obtain a number of advantages for their members. Inevitably 
lengthy and bitter disputes arose between Socialists, Com- 
munists and those of other political complexions within the 
committees and the unions. By 1947 the Three-Year Planners 
were not prepared to allow time and energy to be dissipated in 
dispute, and when the Plan was initiated the right to strike 
disappeared ; for to strike can be made to look like sabotage and 
the National Planning Office can demand the death penalty for 
those who sabotage the Three-Year Plan. 


End of the Social Democrats 


During the first half of the present year the Hungarian Social 
Democrat Party was eliminated, for it was too’ humane 
and it had too many political principles. Those of its members 
who did not wish to split with the Communists have come into 
the Communist-dominated Hungarian Workers’ Party ; the rest 
have retired and, retiring, have lost their jobs: they are not actively 
persecuted but they cannot find work. They receive no help 
from the trades unions which have also become» Communist 
preserves. Since the nationalising decree of last March the Com- 
munist or Workers’ Party controls both the employing machinery 
and the organisation of the employed ;.in other words the trade 
unions would seem to have become superfluous. They are being 
preserved, one presumes, in order rather to gain the workers’ 
sympathy for their employer than the employer’s sympathy for 
the men. 

The Communist leaders make no bones about it—they know 
very well that they are not popular even with the industrial work- 
ing class. On September 19th Jozsef Révai, who is the Com- 
munist publicity chief and editor of Szabad Nep, the chief 
Workers’ Party newspaper, announced in that paper itself that 
it is read by only 12 per cent of the Party ; he added the figures 
for the leading Budapest factories—in the Ganz factories 30 per 
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cent of the Party read their own paper, at Csepel 20 per ceng 
and at,the big MAVAG factories, where 6,000 out of 8,000 em. 
ployees are Party members, only some 780 read Szabad Nep, 
That was three weeks ago and Reévai’s revelation was to begin 
a campaign which should change the state of affairs. It is unlikely, 
however, that the working people will really change. their attitude 
towards a regime which has revoked the right to strike and made 
destitute some of the Socialist leaders in whom they had most 
confidence. There is a certain anti-Semitism mixed up with 
their feelings, too, for all the leading Communists are Jews. 


It is a little curious to reflect upon the striking similarity 
between the sociological views of the Communist rulers of 
Hungary and of some of the most influential citizens of the United 
States—* Efficiency first and never mind about political 
principles.” Geré has made some Socialists uneasy because he 
employs the best technicians regardless of their political past, 
just as the United States wish to mobilise the technical abiliry of 
Germany. The Budapest Communists have no time for demo- 
cratic discussion in the management of industry. They think 
we overdo rationing in Britain. And in finance the Hungarian 
regime is as orthodox as its most orthodox: political opponents. 


The New Zealand Pound 


[FROM OUR NEW ZEALAND CORRESPONDENT] 


NEARLY two months have passed since the restoration of New 
Zealand currency to parity with the pound sterling. It is still much 
too early to assess the full effects of that dramatic action. Indeed, a 
year or more may be required to test the wisdom of the decision 
from New Zealand’s point of view. Only now is the period of 
economic readjustment beginning. But, despite the somewhat 
critical tone of British comment which has been cabled to New 
Zealand, return to parity has been accepted with equanimity in 
New Zealand itself. Now that the shock of Mr Nash’s Budget 
night announcement has subsided, the general inclination is to 
regard the change as a restoration of national self-respect. 

It is felt in New Zealand that British criticism may have 
been influenced overmuch by Canada’s dubious example in 
revaluing its currency. 

The New Zealand Herald argues that Canada’s revaluation was 
largely in terms of dollar, not sterling, exchange. By achieving 
parity with the United States dollar, Canada rendered itself liable 
to a sudden influx of imports from the only country in the world 
which has a wide range of exportable surpluses and which, 
incidentally, has the greatest ease of physical access to the Cana- 
dian market. A»point of strength in New Zealand’s present 
position is that its revaluation of currency is not an attempt to 
“buck the dollar.” ~ New Zealand may ‘hope to gain from a 
reduction in the price of dollar imports, but, as a member of the 
sterling area, dependent on its dollar pool to cover its balance of 
payments with the United States, New Zealand cannot at this 
juncture encourage an unlimited flow of American imports. The 
appreciation of New Zealand currency is with sterling ; it is with 
Britain that New Zealand carries on the bulk of its trade. 


New Zealand’s vital dependence on its exports of primary pro- 
ducts—particularly wool, meat and dairy produce—has caused 
most attention to be given to the effects of the exchange rate 
decision on farm finance. It was to offset the fall in overseas 
prices for primary products that New Zealand depreciated the 
rate of exchange to £125 NZ to £100 sterling in January, 1933— 
the rate at which it remained until August roth last. What, then, 
are the likely effects on the farms of return to parity? 


Effect on Farmers 


Last year New Zealand sheep-farmers received a record wool 
cheque of £37,500,000. The exchange decision will automatically 
cut the cheque by 20 per cent. While this is a heavy blow it is 
one which might have been caused by normal market fluctuations. 
The world still wants wool. But New Zealand’s total clip 
has shown a tendency to decline. It remains to be seen whether 
increased production can partly offset the loss on exchange. 
But because wool lacks State guarantees or reserve funds, the 
exporter of wool is in the least enviable position of any section 
of the farming industry. pli 

New Zealand’s total exports in the year ended March 31st, 
1948, produced £140 million so that on those figures the loss 
through the exchange decision would be £28 million. 
“ cushion™ that loss, increases gained in new seven-year 
will provide £9,600,000 (dairy produce 1 and me 
£4,400,000), and_sums placed in “pool” accounts last ye, 
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under the stabilisation policy will produce £11,700,000 (dairy 
uce £5,700,000 and meat £6,.000,000).. Thus, on last year’s 
es, the deficiency remaining would be £6,700,000. 

In addition, there has to be taken into account the: benefits 
accruing to farmers through the effect of the new exchange policy 
jn cheapening imports. Some of the most significant items are 
farm machinery, fencing wire and rock for superphosphates. 

While, then, the overall picture may show that New Zealand 
farmers face a substantial cut in income, there are compensating 
factors which support the Government’s view that the return to 
parity with the pound sterling has been made at the most appro- 
priate ume. The new contracts made with Britain for meat and 
dairy produce in particular should stimulate production. 

Internally, the Government’s hope is that the exchange policy 
will substanually reduce costs. How far the decision was political 
and how far financial is still being argued, for there will be a 
general election in New Zealand toward the end of 1949, 
and the Labour Government’s majority in the present Parliament 
js slender—42 seats against 38. 


Demand for Higher Wages 


Industrial Labour has refused to be appeased by the promise 
that the exchange decision will have widespread effects in reducing 
costs, and through the Federation of Labour (the central trades 
union organisation), new wage demands are now being formulated. 
Eighteen months ago the wage demand from the unions was “ £1 
a week or else,” and from October 1st of last year the result of 
this demand was an increase of Ios. a week in the general wage 
jevel. The 1948-49 demand for “£2 or else” is now being 
prepared. 

The National Council of the Federation of Labour, when it 
met in Wellington late in September, instructed an apparently 
reluctant National Executive to act upon the decision of the 
former council in February last to ask the Government for an 
amendment to the economic stabilisation emergency regulations 
to enable an approach te be made to the Court of Arbitration for 
“a greater share of the national dividend for the workers as a 
cass ” rather than for the restoration and preservation of wage 
relationships between various sections of the workers, as has 
been the Court’s practice. 
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The National Executive has also lately followed a. policy of 
overhauling the price index as a means of establishing a basis for 
wage rates. This policy, however, has caused delay, and will no 
doubt involve much more delay before a general wage adjustment, 
if any, can be claimed. The National Council is insistent that an 
entirely new clause is essential in the stabilisation. regulations to 
ensure a substantial further wage increase... How soon pressure 
within the unions will develop and what the Government reaction 
will be are questions to which the answer will be keenly awaited. 

But it is still too early to judge the effect of the new exchange 
rate on internal prices. The prices of some imported goods have 
fallen. . Motor-cars, bicycles, some motor accessories, paint and 
wallpapers are already cheaper. But many traders do not want 
to cut prices of English goods until stocks now on their shelves 
have been cleared. Mr Nash conceded that such people “ might 
worry a little in the meantime.” He said, however, that he was 
convinced on the evidence of the demand that they should be able 
to clear a fairly large part of their stocks before any appreciable 
quantity of new goods arrived. The wisest course, he suggested, 
was to meet the situation at once; then, when the new goods 
came in, a rate of prices would rule that would be beneficial to all, 


Trade With Australia 


Another “worrying ” aspect of the new exchange rate is the 
effect on New Zealand’s export trade with Australia, which is 
reported to have cancelled orders for New Zealand fish, canned 
tomato goods, processed cheese, crockery and certain wood pro- 
ducts. Fiji, too, is reported to be transferring foodstuff orders 
from New Zealand to the cheaper markets in Australia. As a 
sidelight on the effect of economic relations with Australia, New 
Zealand tramways are virtuously refusing to accept Australian 
coins tendered by passengers, and gas-meter readers are accept- 
ing Australian shillings only at a discount. 

However, it is not expected that any serious trading difficulties 
will arise between Australia and New Zealand over exchange. 
One significant indication of long-term planning between the two 
countries has been given since New Zealand restored its pound 
to parity with sterling. Australian newspaper interests will 
provide £800,000 of capital to enable a New Zealand firm to 
double its output of kraft (or sulphite) paper pulp. The contract 
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provides for variatien of price from time to time “to suit pre- 
vailing conditions.” 

The Government’s decision to adjust import licences in accord- 
ance with the exchange decision means that this year at least 
there will be practically no change in the volume of goods coming 
into New Zealand. Mr Nash has said that imports will be so 
arranged that their cost will’not exceed current income. The 
rising cost structure in the United Kingdom and the ill-balance 
of stocks in New Zealand are two other factors, making difficult 
an assessment of New Zealand’s future trading position. The 
unsettling trend of New Zealand’s economy was shown by the 
trading figures for the year ended March 31, 1948—exports, 
£140,126,000, and imports, £138,390,000. This favourable balance 
of only £1,736,000 contrasted with £25,642,000 and {31,978,000 
in the two preceding years. 

Meanwhile, the public awaits the practical internal results 
promised by Mr. Nash in a national broadcast a few days after 
his exchange announcement—that there was no doubt that every- 
one would benefit, some immediately and directly and others by 
sharing im the national advaniage. A few examples of cheapened 
goods have been quoted, but the signs are that no spectacular 
declines can be expected and that in some cases the effect of the 
exchange adjustment will be only to prevent rises, especially in 
some imported drapery lines. 

From a political point of view the Government must have 
sympathetic regard for the people’s pockets in the election year 
of 1949. Only mimor concessions were given in this year’s Budget. 
the main one being a concession of {ro to all income taxpayers. 
The exchange adjustment has been described as the first shot in 
the election campaign. ‘While it has won fairly general accept- 
ance because it enables the New Zealand pound to look the pound 
sterling squarely in the face, the raxpayers and the housewives will 
expect practical results in cheaper goods. But meantime the 
militant unions are unrelenting in their campaign for still higher 
wages. Whether a Labour Government can stimulate production 
and still hold wages at the present level may well be the test 
of the exchange policy. 


Bulgaria Under the 


Communists 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


‘HE main feature of today’s Communist economic system in 
Bulgaria is the enormous role played by unpaid “voluntary ” 
labour, controlled by twe Government agencies: the Headquarters 
of the “Brigadier Movement,” and the High Command of the 
Labour Army in the War Ministry. According to official 
figures there is at present a standing army of 250,000 brigadiers, 
an astonishingly high figure for a country whose entire force of 
manual workers is about half a million. Nearly four million 
men and women are reported to have served in the different 
brigades during the past three years. This summer alome there 
were 30,000 brigadier groups in the country. 

Briefly stated; the system werks as follows: all men and 
women capable of manual work “volunteer” to their 
annual month’s leave in a labour brigade. After that the 
brigadiers are entitled to one week’s free holiday in a Govern- 
ment hostel. While working in the brigade volunteers get free 
food. but are not paid anything for their labour. Brigades have 
been fermed mm almost every Government enterprise, but they 
are used mainly in the construction of moads, railways, dams, 
barracks, etc. ° PA wees . baile 

Official figures estimate the work done by brigadiers during 
the first six months of 1948 at a’value of one and a half billion 
levas. (1,200 levas to the £ aceording to the official Bulgarian 
rate of exchange.) The brigadier movement is voluntary in name 
only, Students who have not been brigadiers cannot go on with 
their university studies ; civil servants who have not spent their 
month’s holiday in the brigade are liable to be dismissed, 

The second source of unpaid labour, the Labour Army, js 
believed to number some 100,000 labour soldiers, is part of the 
regular army, and is manned by conscripts. It was founded in 
1921 by the then Agrarian Prime Minister, Stambolisky (it was 
successfully imitated by Hiitler, on a large scalé, in the middle 
thirties). These men live in barracks, are commanded by officers 
and receive weiter ETS or eds Theiryterm of service is 
two years, and they afe sent “to work on énterptises where more 
skilled manual work is demanded. As soldiers they receive no 
special pay. The extent to which this labour is used can be 
seenl from “the Official figures Of all Workers itt the “enterprises 
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controlled by the Communist Government’s Mimisiry of Road ang 
Construction: §,000 skilled workers, 10,000 non-skilled workers 
25,000 brigadiers and 30,000 labour soldiers. Bulgaria’s economic 
dictator, Deputy Premier Traicho Kostov, has declared that “the 
brigadiers and the labour soldiers are the soul of the Bulgarian 
reconstruction and building programme.” 


Inducements for Peasants 


The Communist policy towards the peasants marks a definite 
deviation from the orthodox Communist Agrarian line throughout 
eastern Europe. It seems that the Bulgarian Communists were 
directed to comcentrate their war against the peasants mainly in 
the political field. Hence the banging of the Agrarian leader, 
Petkov, and. the savage persecution of all prominent Agrarian 
leaders. Economically. however, the Communists have been 
careful not to antagonise the peasants unduly, Thus, even now 
the peasants are allowed to sell ali their produce over the official 
Government quota, which has to be given to the state, on the 
“free market.” This practice was strongly attacked by Left- 
Wingers within the Communist Party, but was defended by the 
Communist Deputy Premier, Kostov, with orthodox Capitalist 
arguments. 


The policy of allowing the peasants to sell their over quota 
produce im the free market should be continued, in spite of the fact 
that it gives advantages to the rich peasants and even to the kulak 
elements in the villages. This is necessary because the collective 
farms form only a small number of our farms, and there is no 
other way to guarantee the normal development of agriculture and 
the food of the people, besides allowing the peasants to be interested 
in getting a profit on the free market if they get bigger production, 


The food and clothing ration system of Bulgaria is a curious 
example of the Communist idea of equality put into practice. It 
has six grades. The biggest rations go to the underground mine 
workers and “those considered at their level ”—the party bosses 
and the senior Government officials. After them come the surface 
mine workers and the not so important party personalities ; fol- 
lowed in their turn by the heavy manual workers, the white collar 
workers and, finally, the private citizen. Any worker who works 
overtime becomes a “ shock worker” and receives double rations, 
The “intellectual workers” (writers, artists, musicians, painters, 
lecturers, etc.) also get dowbie rations m food and clothing. People 
who are “not employed in a way useful to the community ” are 
denied all rations. : 


Harvest Militia in Action 


According to the Communist Press the econamic plan of the 
country works very smoothly and has resulted in increased pro- 
duction in every — the exception of comstruction and 
building work under ernment projects. Only 31 per cent of 
the Government projects in this field have been started. The 
Communists blame the “reactionary minded” engineers, archi- 
tects and technicians for this failure, but the real reason is known 
to be an acute shortage of iron, cement and bricks. 


_ That the peasants are still loyal to their executed leader, Petkov, 
is obvious from the extraordimary police meastres which the 
Government has intreduced for the protection of the crops. In 
addition to the “economic militia,” whose aim it 4 to discover 
and punish “saboteurs and foreign agents who aim to disrupt 
Bulgarian economy,” this summer—for the first time im Bulgaria, 
and perhaps for the first time im Europe—a special “harvest 
militia” was organised throughout the country. ‘This consists of 
armed Communists whe, under the direction of the Communist 
militia, form “harvest protection groups” to stand on guard 
in the fi¢lds twenty-four hours a day. A special decree forbade 
any hatvesting or any other field work without the supervision of 
this new militia. 

With the exception of Albania, Bulgaria has suffered more than 
any other Balkan conmtry from the Stalin-Tito rift, Bulgaria’s 
relations with her southern and south eastern neighbours, Greece 
and Turkey, are actually at breaking point, and this has shut her 
off completely from the rich Middle East market. Jugoslavia was 
Bulgaria’s only outlet to the west and to central Europe. There 
are no direct rail and road communications between Bulgaria and 
Rumania ; the construction @f a bridge on the Danube was t0 
have begun.zhis year, but it has bsen postponed indefinitely owing 
‘to the lack of building material. New the Jugoslav-Bulgaria fron- 
Rise sae This has made Bulgaria even more depen- 

ent on Russia for exports and imports. os 10) 
figures neatly 85 ‘per ata pape: force a le ait 
‘centrated in a usee 2eede ig entage, than the cei 
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Dressing Gown Diversity 


On the question of dressing gowns, tastes are infinitely 
varied. Some men we know would live in them, given the 
opportunity ; others scorn them outright. Some want 
only warmth, while others seek glamour ever more 
abundant. That’s why we keep a very wide choice of 
dressing gowns in stock —in wool and rayon; in all degrees 
of weight and warmth; in self colours, checks, and designs 
both restrained and grandiloquent. From £5.8.6. (with 
7 coupons). 


Pyjama Paradex 


If a sleeper has abundant latitude to toss and turn, the 
odds are that he won’t. That is the principle on which 


our pyjamas are made. They are cut loosely and well, - 


With two-way collars; in many cheerful designs on 
coloured or white grounds. From 12/1l. 8 coupons. 


Austin Reed 


CITY SHOPS 


13 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C.3 
Telephone > Holborn 5631 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C.2 
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Laughing at winter’s worst, youth can relish the challenge ot 
rain and keen winds. But give the body a fair chance! Build up, 
by ‘protective’ vitamin A and ‘sunshine’ vitamin D, the inner re- 
sistance to such infections as colds and influenza. Let Crookes 
Halibut Oil, taken daily, supplement the body’s natural supply of 
essential vitamins. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
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Factors. in European Steel 


{HE problem of production in Europe has:in certain ways 
T shifted its ground since the Paris meetings in the summer 
of 1947. Coal has ceased to be. the main limitation in industrial 
production ; its place has been taken by steel. Coal is becoming 
more and more a problem of qualities and their utilisation, and 
of costs. Steel has not yet reached that point ; it stands out 
still as an overriding shortage in total quantity, and no branch 
of production is exempt from the consequences. Signs that, 
even in steel, deficiencies which have so far been, absolute may 
soon become relative; and may centre on specific qualities and 
types of product,:can already be discerned.» But the total defi- 
ciency is not yet overcome. It results from a general expansion 
of demand in Europe, and from the virtual absence from the 
industrial scene in the first three postwar years of the former 
principal European steel producer, Germany. 
In simplified form the various national plans which were fitted 
roughly together last year at Paris are a long-term effort to 
replace the vanished (or merely suppressed) German capacity, 
together with an immediate effort to get high production out of 
the existing capacity in the countries outside Germany. But they 
are complicated in practice by other factors. The steel industries 
of Europe at the end of the war were not merely suffering from 
inadequacy in volume. The war had distorted, as well as 
) reduced, the international flow of iron, steel and the raw 

materials of iron and steel. Techniques of production, and the 
- balance between different products and types of steel, had been 
changed under pressure of circumstances, and plans had to be 
made to change them back. In every European country the war 
had prevented or delayed the replacement and improvement of 
plant, and in every national plan could be seen the desire not 
merely to expand but above all to improve and refashion the 
technical make-up of the industry to fit it for competition in 
future years, 

Readjustments of this kind are necessary. There is, however, 
no automatic law which ensures that solutions designed by each 
country separately to meet its own necessities will result in a 
general solution of the necessities of Europe as a whole, or of 
the Marshall countries as a whole. This is illustrated by two 
of the points on which the plans collated last year at Paris were 
out of date almost as soon as they appeared. The plans pro- 
posed to repair some of the raw material deficiencies (particularly 
metallurgical coke and scrap) by getting more than 2,000,000 
Metric tons ef crude and semi-finished steel annually from the 
United States; but. the Americans quickly intimated that not 
more than a fifth of these quantities could be expected. The 
plans also required substantial imports of scrap from the United 
States ; not only are these unlikely, but the scrap agreement con- 
cluded this week reflects the American determination to get 
scrap from Germany which the European countries had assumed 
would go to them—and which the Germans have shown little 
readiness to export at all. 

These are. merely two of the ways in which the flow of 
materials for steelmaking is likely to diverge—is, indeed, already 
diverging—from the pattern outlined in the original Paris plans. 
They will no doubt be reflected in the new plans now being 
digested by the OEEC. But what of the longer-term programme, 
the expansion and improvement of the steelmaking capacity of 
the sixteen countries ? Taken together, the national plans for 
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new steelmaking plant represent an immense effort of capital 
expenditure which will require self-denial in other branches of 
capital investment, and will of course absorb substantial 
quantities from current steel production. 

The British plan alone involved, at 1946 prices, an expendi- 
ture of £168 million. It involves the building of 24 new blast 
furnaces, nearly 6,000,000 tons of steel furnace capacity and a 
corresponding increase in rolling-mill plant: in all, a gross 
expansion of about 40 per cent in British iron and steel capacity, 
spread over a period of about eight years. It is designed to 
produce not merely a larger industry but a more efficient and 
better-integrated industry ; indeed, the plan as drawn up in 
1946 included the scrapping of much old plant, so that the 
net increase in capacity would be considerably less than the 
volume of new plant installed. Even so, the net expansion in 
capacity to be achieved by 1951 (shown in Table II) was put 
at nearly 1,700,000 tons. This is to be accompanied by other 
advantages, notably a saving of 6 cwt. of coal in the blast furnace 
for each ton of pig-iron produced (as compared with the 1937 
standard) and an increase, urgently needed, in the supply of 
sheets and tinplate. At the same time the exploitation of the 
low-grade Northamptonshire ore is to be expanded ; the British 
plan assumed a continued world shortage of scrap. 

Any assessment of the net effect of the British expansion 
must change, of necessity, as the execution proceeds. Costs 
of construction have risen in Britain, as elsewhere, since 
the British programme was formulated; they may affect the 
later stages of the programme in an unexpected way. Large 
parts of the British programme are designed specifically to 
reduce production costs, and the new plants will, of course, be 
more efficient than the old. But they will also have cost more 
than the old plants, and more than they were expected to cost 
when they were designed. British steelmasters have begun to 
consider whether efficient new plant, burdened with its 
inflated capital costs, will be so much more economical than 
the old plant after all. They (or their successors, if the steel 
industry is nationalised in the meantime) may therefore decide 
to keep old plant in service which they had originally intended 
to scrap. At the same time the new plant will go into produc- 
tion, and the effect may be a larger net expansion of British 
steelmaking capacity than was at first intended. 

The largest of the Continental programmes is the French plan 
which requires an eventual expansion of French steel capacity 
to perhaps 15 million tons at a cost of more than a billion dollars. 
During the four-year period to 1951 it proposes to concentrate 
on the modernisation of equipment and the re-integration of the 
stages of production at a number of the French steelmaking 
centres. The French steel industry has lately shown itself un- 
willing to accept the scrapping of old plant which this will 
involve. But its contribution to annual steelmaking capacity 
during the four-year period was stated at 2,000,000 tons—still 
a big net expansion. Financial and political difficulties in 
France make it uncertain whether these objectives will be i 
reached in the time laid down. And time is in a certain way ¥ 
an essential element of the Monnet Pian ; for the plan assumes 
a fundamental rearrangement of the economic geography of 
western Europe which is only likely to take place if the re- 
strictions on German outpvt and German economic enterprise 
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are maintained. It begins to appear unlikely that those 
restrictions will be maintained in their full rigour for much 
longer. If they are not, what happens to the basic French 
thesis that the Ruhr coke must in future be taken to the Lorraine 
ore instead of the Lorraine ore being taken to the coal ? 

Of the remaining national plans only an incomplete picture is 
gained from Table II which shows not the total new capacity 
which is proposed but only the net increase in capacity which is 
to result. Thus Belgium is engaged on improvements in the 
finishing end of the Belgian steel industry, and the Belgian 
contribution to expanded production during the four years will 
probably be considerable ; but Belgium estimated that there 
would be no change in the national total of steel capacity by 
the end of the period. The increase of only 124,000 tons in 
Luxemburg finishing capacity is only a modest reflection of the 
activity of the Luxemburg steel industry. Action by Sweden 
to expand the output of high-grade ore seems essential to the 
success of the European production plans, but no such prospects 
were held out in the Paris estimates. Indeed, Sweden’s own 
intention of building new blast furnaces was expected to reduce 
the Swedish ore available for export. But there have lately 
been fresh discussions with Sweden by a number of users, and 
it now seems possible that Swedish exports may increase instead 
of declining. By using more rich ore the steel industries of 
western Europe have effected great savings of coke, and Swedish 
ore has already partly replaced coke as a limiting shortage. 

In none of the plans for expanding the steelmaking capacity 
of the western countries does the possibility of getting plant 
as reparations from Germany play any important part. Some 
German steel plant has already gone to Russia—notably the 





TasBie I 
OEEC CountTRIES AND WESTERN GERMANY 
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Most | | 
Country ee | 1938 1947 1951 
rewact | } 
Year (a) } 
Western Germany ..cceoes . 20-8 20-8 5-6. | 12-7 
United Kingdom .......... 13-2 10-6 12-7 15-0 
Drage hiked <0 Rk> ddd 9-7 6-2 5-8 12-7 
PU .. os epeen sees Ae 4-3 2-3 2-8 4-9 
Luxemburg .<2 us 2. 2 ss Bes 2-7 1-4 1-8 3-0 
Btaly .::.'.-4. ssen - eeqagetee 2-3 2-3 1-6 3-0 
NOURN. . occa nestbws aa 1-0 1-0 1-2 2-1 
Austen i. VARIO, ae 0-6 0-7 0-4 1-0 
Others | o.ciictiewwnns Gerere*s oi 0-1 0-4 1-1 
Torar (excl. W. Germany).. 34-0 24-1 26-8 | 42-7 
Torar (incl, W. Germany).. 54-7 | 45-5 30:3 55-4 
FINISHED STEEL 
(Million Tons, Actual Weight) 
Most 
Active 
Country arte 1938 | 1947 1951 
Year (a) | { 
Western Germany ......... 15-7 5:7 2:6 9-7 
United Kingdom .......... 10-4 8-2 10:3 12-4 
PRIOR ais ox opensuse See 6-6 4-1 4-1 9-0 
ene So52 . Lac5s4.. Se 3:3 1-8 2-4 4-1 
LSPS ooo dnn atavnd a 1-9 1-0 1-3 2-4 
WOMEY sc sssrncsen¥a teased 1-7 1-7 1-4 | 3-3 
Swetieni: . isudhe. -teKI SG. } 0-7 0-7 0-8 1-5 
Austria....... i ct 0-4 0-5 0-3 0-7 
Netherlands... 2 i035. 2: i 0-2 0-1 0-4 
GUNNS 6 cas 44562 3K3 S30 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-5 
Totat (exel. W. Germany)... 2552 FBS EPS OED | 34-2 
Torat (incl. W.-Germany).. 40-9 } S41 { 23-7 43-9 
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Source: Economic Commission for Europe. 

(a) As selected by cach country to show greatest representative prewar 
activity. In most cases a single yearis chosen throughout the tables, so that 
in some columns under this heading the figure given may be less than the 
figure for 1938. The years chosen are :—Austria, Belgium, France, Luxem- 
burg, 1929; Greece, Ireland, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, Western Germany 
1938; United Kingdom, Netherlands, 1937 ; Denmark, Turkey, 1929. ~ ‘ 
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Dinslaken strip rolling mill and the Krupp works at Essen. 
Borbeck—though nothing has been heard of any results which 
the Russians may have obtained in attempting to assemble: those 
plants at their new. locations. In their attempt at forward 
planning a year ago, the western countries arrived at a guarded 
formula: German reparations plants were important to them, 
but allocations (they said) were too uncertain to permit of their 
being included in any plans. Since then, allocations have made 
little progress. The resultant situation is a curious one, 
Reparations play their part on the debit side of the steel balance- 
sheet, for the Paris plans for western Germany assume that 
the dismantling of steelworks in the Ruhr and Lower Rhine 
continues. And dismantling is, in fact, proceeding at a little 
more than its previous lethargic pace; it began during the 
summer at the August Thyssen works at Duisburg. But there 
is no entry on the credit side. This may prove entirely 
realistic. A steelworks which was efficient in Germany may, 
after dismantling and transport, contribute little but scrap te 
the recipient country. But there is a further uncertainty whether 
the Americans will permit dismantling to go on at all. American 
ideas about the policy to be pursued in western Germany have 
become, since the inception of the Marshall Plan, increas- 
ingly difficult to ignore, and the United States has in 
the last few weeks asked for a fresh review of dismantling to 
ascertain its effects on the European Recovery Programme. 
Those effects are fairly simple to describe. The programme, 
as it stands and so far as the iron and steel industries are 
concerned, expects nothing from dismantling. But its estimates 
of national and European production in the years 1948 to 1951 
assume that a third or more of the German steel industry will 
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Taste If 
OEEC Countriés (EXCLUDING GERMANY) 
PLANNED Net EXPANSION IN IRON AND STEEL CAPaciTy, 1947-195] 
(Annual Capacity in Thousand Tons) 














} Ore Pig Crude | Steel 
Country | Mining | Iron Steel Finishing 
j 
RO ge Se ar 1,400 550 750 456 
SOMME £0. 1a ok the ao ke Ca = 4) 49 
it. Eee ttt ee at eee ase 1,700 2,000 1,500 
ESOS «a. 2% ok ees bane 340 150 200 150 
Srblai 6556 oo 585. EAS oe ods sid 78 iw 
LN SS a  igeaeee ee 915 680 100 
Lime. . aia . # «dad . pa ite *- 124 
Netherlands, ...6......s.00 bee 160 195 190 
Norw ay . Se SB yah ole tee ab eee see 29 27 
Sweilel. Gish .. Ha i «6 ‘ nial 400 700 500 
Suvitgovlagsd fi 6555 3. Fads Ret wid it 10 
Burkey .» cornasastssecene ° 350 Be 240 190 
United Kingdom .......... 1,524 1,524 1,677 1,271 
TOCMico4 54 0 é¥'as cha ans 3,614 5,389 6,589 4,558 








Source: Economic Commission for Europe. 
Capacity is defined as output maintainable over a period of years after 
deduction of losses of output through ‘repair and other causes. 


Taste Ill 
EUROPEAN STEEL TARGETS 
EvROPEAN AND US Estimates CoMPARED 
A = Original Paris Estimate. B=US Dept. of State Estimate. 











Crude Steel . Finished Steel 
(A) (B) (A) | (B) 
Production :— 
TOG PA RIES, ; 42-3 36:8 34-0 ‘28-7 
BOND + cw asiens ecanabeie tien ay 46°1 43-3 36-9 357 
BOOO .cccvecspsceneame 50-5 48-6 40-4 37-6 
R068: 252... UPS 55-4 52-7 43-9 40°6 
Consumption :— 
BOWS ic ci vector cto. 45-1 38-0 31-7 26-6 
9949: btebas av aos 48-9 44-5 33-9 31:0 
OSD i. sag suc nba» UF we t 49-8 ? 33°79. 
$50 21 ALA A ? 53-8 ? 36°1 
~ Sources: Rehost of the Conmmitice. of :.Eesabe aoeede Lo-aie ! 


Keport of the Commitice of European Economic Co-operation 
Vol. Il ; Supplements to the Commodity Reports ya Recovery Programmé, 
US Department of State. Y peel ate “anata ej 528 

(A) Estimates refer to calendar years; (B) Estimates refer to the 
United States fiscal year, beginning July 1 of each year indicated, 
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be y out of action. If particular German plants summer months, plensiful supplies of scrap to the..German) 
| ase taken off the list, therefore, no national plan.will be visibly steel industry). meee of Swedish ma have begun. .to 
afiected. But the effects if the German steel industry were to arrive in Germany, and contracts have been. made for 
) sesume production on the scale of which it is at present capable expanded imports. . 
would be quite another matter. For the German steel industry The immediate European stcel problem is concerned more 
would in that case again be a full competitor for supplies of with the materials for making steel than with the steel plant 
coke, scrap, and high-grade ore. itself. New construction, larger blast furnaces, new open-hearth 
In. the past four months a number of happenings, some of plants, better plants for the pre-treatment of ores and for the 


them fortuitous, have enabled the steel industry of the Ruhr preparation of scrap, may play an important part in bringing 
: and-Lower Rhine to revive at a startling rate. From 297,000 Eurepean heavy industry to the level.of efficiency needed if it 
t ions in April ingot steel production in the combined zones rose _ is to hold its own in the future. The problems limiting present 
. to 378,000 tons in June, 457,000 tons in July, and $10,000 tons preduction (they bear, of course, on the ability of Europe to 
. in August. For some months in succession production has been _previde the steel for new and better steelworks) are problems 
. well ahead of the monthly targets set by the bizonal authorities. not of capacity, but of the organisation of supply and the 
2 There secms little doubt that the target figure of 5,725,000 tons economical use of materials. Pressure of coal and coke shortage 
y for 1948 shown in the Paris report will now be exceeded, and since the war has forced the steelmaking countries to reduce 
ty that the figure of 8,188,000 tons for 1949 could be revised to heavily the amount of.coke used to make a ton of steel, and this 
9 something over 9,000,000 tons. The causes include currency can be done. But it is done at the cost of making scrap a scarce 
9 reform (which has transformed the problems of recruitment and commodity, and at the cost of neglecting the abundant deposits 
n productivity), the Berlin crisis (which has diverted metallurgical of lean ore and competing more and more keenly for the short 
e coke from eastern Germany), and the Anglo-American differ- supplies of rich ore. These are the problems which call most 
\- ences over steel scrap (which helped to assure, during the late urgently for international planning. 

o 

0 s 

High Shipbuildi 

: igh Shipbuilding Costs 

re 

. “PIIHE time is coming,” declared the chairman of the its peak; and the difficulty of the industry in obtaining a 
; Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, at smooth flow of materials and a willing labour force to maximise 


the launching of a new liner this week, “when shipowners both the volume and the speed of its output. A shipyard is 
will cease to place orders on a blank cheque.” This is not the first and foremost a place where the products of many indus- 
enly occasion in recent weeks on which the industry has been tries are assembled and converted. To build a large passenger 
51 reminded that the problems of costs and productivity are as_ liner on the Clyde, or a whaling factory ship in Belfast, brings 
important for shipbuilding as they are for any other industry. employment for many trades in all parts of the country, making 
The shipyards have been fully occupied since the war on the a wide range of goods from steel, marine engines, electrical 
g rebuilding and reconversion of British liner and cargo tonnage ; gear, tablecloths, taps or turbines to propellers, paint and 
they have also been building an impressive tonnage for foreign plastics. At the moment British shipbuilders have orders for 
owners ; for two or three years they have been enjoying what merchant ships on their books valued, at a conservative esti- 
looked like an unassailable sellers’ market. Now the ship- mate, at some £325 million; the major portion of this con- 
builders have been put on warning. Shipowners are much _ siderable sum will eventually be distributed over many indus- 
less confident than they were about future freight rates and tries, large and small. The rate at which these multifarious 
the future volume of seaborne trade. They seriously question ancillary industries can produce components for the shipyards 
whether new tonnage built at present high costs can, over the has its imevitable effect on the amount of tonnage which can be 
long view of twenty years or so, earn much more than its mere completed in a given time. Conversely, any hold-up in the 
; shipyards will influence the demand for these ancillary pro- 
That the shipbuilding industry has not already felt the ducts. But to say that the efficiency of the shipbuilding 
effects of this hesitation is due to a number of factors: the assembly process is conditioned by the supply and cost of the 
- length of time which has been needed to satisfy the abnormal many intermediate ptoducts which it uses is not to deny the 
demand for new ships to replace war losses, because of the importance of efficiency of management and the productivity of 


‘ 








" sheer size of the programme ; the much increased emphasis labour in the industry itself. 
upon new tanker fleets, now that dry-cargo building is passing It is not easy to measure the precise effects of these diverse 
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factors upon current shipbuilding output. - Shipbuilding is a 
‘contiauous process, and even in ideal conditions it involves a 
‘lengthy period of production. Hence its results can be judged 
only over a fair period of time. Twelve months ago it was 
fairly clear that the delivery of ships was being delayed by the 
inability of suppliers of certain components, such as electrical 
equipment, to meet the demand, but these difficulties now 
seem to have been largely overcome, and supplies of com- 
ponents of this kind’ seem to be coming forward as fast as they 
can be used in the shipyards. Indeed, some firms which make 
ships’ equipment may now be wondering whether they have 
not already outpaced the shipyards—an apprehension which in 
more normal times would only be induced by the absence of 
orders for new ships, and the threat, or sight, of empty berths. 
This new element of concern on the part of certain suppliers of 
components is in significant contrast to the fact that today 
British shipbuilders have more orders on their books than ever 
before, amounting to more than 4,500,000 tons gross. 


There is no satisfactory statistical method of measuring the 
output of the shipbuilding industry. To measure completed 
ships merely in terms of gross tonnage is to overlook the pos- 
sibility thdt the amount of work represented by two ships of 
similar tonnage may be very different. Moreover, different 
types of ships take varying periods to complete, with the result 
that wide fluctuations will appear in the figures of ships 
launched or completed if an unduly short period is taken. The 
six-monthly figures given in the accompanying table provide a 
basis for deducing the trends of output in the shipyards, though 
they do not tell the full story of all the work handled by them, 
which includes ship repairing and reconversion work and naval 
shipbuilding and repairing, for which no reliable statistics are 
available. 


ToNNAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN GREAT Britain & N, IRELAND 
(000 Tons Gross) 


| 





Under Construction 
at End of Period 








Period coe Launched | Completed | r . 
Total | ‘ jay’ 
1946 :— 
Jan.-June .... 686 604 480° 1,765 327 
July-Dec. .... 699 537 504* 1,937 283 
1947 :— 

Jan.-June ... 568 513 439* 2,062 323 
July-Dec. .... 619 692 519* 2,173 448 
1948 :— é 

2,244 580 


Jan.-June .... 588 482 508 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping Quarterly Shipbuilding Returns. 

* Figures taken from the Monthly Digest of Statistics, not strictly comparable 
with Lloyd’s Register figures, which were not available for the periods 
concerned. 

The outstanding feature of this table is the persistent rise 
in the total tonnage of ships under construction at the end of 
each period. For some time past the explanatory notes to the 
quarterly shipbuilding returns issued by Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping have regularly included the following formula: “ It 
is to be remembered, however, that the tonnage of vessels under 
construction continues to be influenced by the delays which 
present circumstances are imposing upon the completion of 
ships, and the consequent prolongation of the time required 
for building them.” The reiteration of this authoritative, but 
non-committal, statement invites speculation about the nature 
of the “ present circumstances” which show some signs of 
becoming semi-permanent. The industrial disorganisation 
resulting from the fuel crisis and severe weather early in 1947, 
had serious repercussions on shipbuilding, which is largely 
an outdoor industry. At the same time, the large-scale pro- 
gramme of reconverting troopships to passenger liners of 
modern standard was at its peak, and was making heavy 
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demands on labour and materials. In those circumstances the 
output of completed ships for 1947—958,000 tons gross—was 
creditable, and cast no reflection either on the efficiency of 
management or on the willingness of shipbuilders to work. 
After the. milder winter of 1947-48, and the great diminution 
in reconversion work, the tonnage of completed ships might 
have been expected to rise more rapidly than present estimates 
suggest. The figure of 508,000 tons gross for completions in the 
first half of 1948 does not, it is true, include two or three 
liners which have been or will be completed before the end of 
the year, but the industry itself estimates that the total for the 
year will be in the region of 1,100,000 tons, or about the 
average of the years 1941-44, when the industry was occupied 
mainly with naval work, which this year has been non-existent, 
Comparison of the movement of tonnages laid down, 
launched and completed, indicate a hold-up in the progress of 
work on the stocks. A hold-up at any stage in the shipbuilding 
process can soon become serious, for efficiency depends 
on forward planning and provision, which are frustrated 
by any interruption to the smooth flow of work from one stage 
to another. The longer-term prospect for the industry can be 
measured by the amount of work for which firm orders have 
been secured for delivery over the next two to four years. This 
total amounts to some 4,500,000 tons gross; at present, 15 per 
cent of this tonnage is now fitting out, about 30 per cent is on 


the stocks, and the remaining 55 per cent is still waiting for 
berths. 


Since there is no shortage of labour, nor generally of com- 
ponents other than steel, and the number of berths occupied 
cannot be increased, it seems plausible to attribute the slow rate 
of progress of work on the stocks to the shortage of steel, or to 
the unproductivity of labour, or to a combination of the two. 
Shipbuilders themselves are convinced that steel supplies are 
the predominant factor, and the majority of the workers would 
naturally be inclined to agree, for they are impressed by the 
occasional signs of underemployment where work is held up 
through lack of steel. The risk arises that the worker may be 
inclined to go slow to avoid “ working himself out of a job”— 
not, as used to be the case, because there are no orders to follow, 
but because the materials may be exhausted. 


Whether shipbuilding labour is putting forward its fullest 
effort is difficult to judge ; when allowance is made for the 
installation of new equipment since 1939 it seems possible that 
it is not doing so. The establishment of joint production com- 
mittees throughout the industry is intended to try every possible 
method of increasing efficiency and output. Such efforts merit 
support, but few things would have such a salutary effect on 
output in the shipyards as a regular flow of materials in sufficient 
quantities. When shipbuilders had control over the buying 
and stocking of steel, their efficiency in this respect had a 
material effect on production costs and economy in individual 
yards, but managements are no longer free to buy as they choose. 
But in this they are no worse off than other users of steel— 
and indeed last year they were probably better off than the rest, 
for their deliveries exceeded their allocations. 


Delay in production inevitably adds to the cost of a ship. It 
is not the only or even the main factor which influences ship- 
building prices, but other factors being equal, delayed delivery 
means that a smaller volume of new tonnage must carry a greater 
burden of wages and overhead expenses. The rise of §8.. 
engineering wages will add to the rise in direct costs, and it 
likely to be followed by some rise in shipbuilders’ wages. 





effect of this and of the shorter working week can be compet 
sated only by an increase in output. | 
At this point the demands of shipbuilders come into conflict 
with the demands of other users of steel, and the last word must 
inevitably rest with the Government departments responsible { 
allocation. Shipbuilders are apprehensive that any increase 
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steel supplies might be used as a bargaining weapon in the con- 

jon of trade agreements with some of their competitors 
abroad. The shipbuilding industry has a good export record, 
and its export potentialities are not, in fact, being fully used 
pecause output is still subject to the limitations on steel. 
Merchant ships for foreign owners to the value of more than 
{100 million are on order in British shipyards at present. In 
ihe first eight months of this year, ships and boats to the value 
of {26 million were exported—an average of £3.24 million per 
month, compared with the revised “Economic Survey ” target 
of £2.15 million by the end of 1948. August, it is true, was an 
exceptional month, but the proportion of foreign work in hand 
is increasing, and exports should be at least £3 million 
, month at the end of the year. Ships built for British owners 
themselves have an export content, for they are the tools with 


593 
which the shipping industry earns its invisible income and saves 
dollar freights. 

Shipbuilding is not a luxury industry, and it is discouraging 
that it should be working somewhat below its maximum capacity. 
Until the industry’s output can be brought nearer to its potential 
level of some 1,750,000 tons gross of merchant ships a year, 
however, there is little prospect of a fall in the cost of ships, nor 
even of a check to the continued rise. If building costs rise 
farther, shipowners will -be the more reluctant to place new con- 
tracts when the current tanker shortage has been overcome (and 
62 per cent of the ships not yet laid down are tankers), despite 
the fact that by that time there will be urgent need for replacing 
older tonnage which is stil] in use. Hopes of establishing steadier 
output and employment in the industry will then vanish and 
high costs will condemn it to a succession of boom and slump. 


Business Notes 


Gilt-Edged Advance Farther 


History was made on Wednesday, when a bargain was 
marked in 3 per cent Transport Stock at par. This achievement 
would be the more impressive, but for the reservation that the 
price includes 16s. 3d. of accrued interest. But it marks the 
clear emergence of a new phase in the market. For two or three 


Gross REDEMPTION Y1eLDs (Per Cent) 


























Note: All vields to latest date except shorts for all dates and Middles, Medium Longs 
and Longs for November 14, 1946, which were taken to earliest date, 
Cheap ransp’t 
Money | Dollar | Stock Post 
Stock and Redemption Peak, | Crisis, Issued Budget Oct. 6, 
Nov. 14, } Aug. 13, | Jan. 7, | Apr. 13, 1948 
1946 | 1947 | °1948 1948 
' { 
fCsalgesaigsnatgegsaalgesua 
Shorts 
24% Nat. War Bonds, 49/51........ 4..9) O12. 2.812 22.212. E12: 6.9 
4% War Loan, irom 1952 .se.see0s 21 0/5 4 8/218 113 3 64215 9 
Middles | 
3% Nat. Defence, 54/58. .cecscceecs 1 83: 0 O12 15 $8732 313 8 
3% War Loan, 55/59 ... eee goeeee 119 7}3 0 64216 8)214 61|210 7 
Medium Longs 
}% Conver Om 1961 .wcesees 2.5 813 5h) 3110}3 5 043219 2 
3% Savings | » Se OO cséenaeute 2°Siirs 1:31219 2)35:0.21.3 6.6 
Longs 
4% Savings Bonds, 64/67 .....+.0- 2 3 81219 0)217 413 0 0/2 13.10 
SM Savings Bonds, 65/75 .......05 511}/3 2 3)3 0 71/3 3 9/218 8 
3% British Transport Stock, 78/88 . . 311013 5 9}3 09 
Undated 
I? «oc a ihe schon pean 9.10.235.3. 241 |S 229s 6: 61353 8 
24% Treasury Stock, from 75*...... 210 0|3 2 3.32443 6.813 3 9 
* Fiat yields. 





Weeks past, it has been the gilt-edged market, and not equities, 
which have made the running when conditions were favourable. 
That in itself is not surprising given the readiness of investors 
in these times to gain what safety they can, and given too the 
comparative lack of attraction of equities. For the latter are 
ted down by dividend limitation ; there is accumulating evidence 


that profits are far less easy to make; and even the strongest 
concerns are now having to tackle the problem of making adequate 
provision for capital replacement at to-day’s high prices out of 
their taxed income. 

But safety even in the gilt-edged market is comparative. And 
the surprising feature of the market’s behaviour during the past 
week or two has been the readiness of buyers to absorb the 
“longs ” and the undated stocks. There are suggestions that the 
departmental “tap” in 2} per cent Treasury Stock is no longer 
flowing so freely. Institutional investment funds have rerurned 
and are exerting the now familiar pressure on a market relatively 
short of stock. It was Dr. Dalton’s strategy to stoke these funds, 
and bend the market to his will. His successor has been more 
discreet and, it would seem, more effective, by letting the market 
do his work for him. 

The table on this page gives a comparison of gilt-edged 
yields at several important dates under the two regimes. Since 
the Budget, the whole market (with the exception of its extremes 
among the shorts and the undated stocks) has advanced so steadily 
that gross redemption yields are 5s. per cent lower than they 
were in April. The recent interest in the undated stocks owes 
something to their relatively attractive yields, though the investor 
might pause to consider whether the extra 3s. per cent on 
“Daltons ” is a reasonable evaluation of the difference between 
its one-way Treasury option from 1975 and the fixed final date of 
Transport Stock in 1988. Certainly, the pace in the undated 
stocks has been hot this week. 


* * * 


The Chancellor’s American Trip 


A few shafts of light have been allowed to reveal intriguing 
glimpses of Sir Stafford Cripps’ crowded agenda in his visit 
to the United States. The immediate purpose of the visit, namely 
the business transacted by the governors of the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund, appears to have caused 
ne untoward difficulty. Perhaps the most interesting glimpse 
that has been allowed to appear of the discussions on the work 
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of the Bank was the suggestion made by the President, Mr 
McCloy, at the final plenary session, that member countries should 
consider the question of making available for Bank financing 
some portion of their local currency subscriptions. This a, 
tion was obviously pointed at Britain. Sir Stafford Cripps pleaded 
that for the time being at least he saw little prospect of the United 
Kingdom making any part of its sterling subscription available 
for sterling loans by the Bank. He justified this by pointing out 
that Britain was already fully pledged in its commitments to export 
capital and make the corresponding unrequited exports. He 
hoped, however, that with a further increase in the volume of pro- 
duction in Britain the Government would bear in mind the 
desirability of canalising any additional unrequited exports it 
could afford through the operations of the Bank. 

Outside the strict agenda of the Bank and Fund meetings the 
principal subjects of discussion appear to have been the transfer- 
ability of sterling and the terms of the ECA loan to Britain. 
On the first of these subjects the Chancellor found representatives 
of the US Administration still inclined to prod Britain rather 
faster on the road to convertibility than the British Government 
wished to travel, American opinion still takes at its face value 
the British Government’s statement that the suspension of con- 
vertibility in August, 1947, was a temporary measure. Adminis- 
tration circles in Washington are beginning to develop serious 
qualms about possible Congress criticisms of the abrogation of a 
fundamental clause in the Anglo-American Financial Agreement 
by the unilateral act of one of the parties to which post facto 
consent was given by the US Secretary of the Treasury without 
referring the matter to Congress. This renewed interest in con- 
vertibility has been given a topical peg by the proposed transfer- 
ability of sterling contributions and drawing rights under the 
European Payments Scheme. The familiar Britisn orguments 
against such transferability have again been propounded in Wash- 
ington but, apparently, without briging conviction. The Council 
meeting of OEEC in Paris which was to put its final mark of 
approval on the payments scheme this week has been postponed 
for another few cays, a development which suggests that final 
agreement on this point has yet to be reached. 


a a * 


ECA Loan Agreement 


Sir Stafford Cripps also succeeded in carrying to final agree- 
ment the negotiations on the terms of the ECA loan to Britain and 
the release of the sterling deposited as counterpart to ECA grants. 
The loan for the first twelve months of the Marshall Plan will 
amount to 300 million dollars. Interest will be at 2} per cent, 
the loan is to be repaid over 35 years and there is 10 be an initial 
five-vear moratorium on the service of the loan. The full terms 
will be published in the next few days. 

Sir Stafford Cripps has been indefatigable in his public rela- 
tions work, He has spoken to the Press at lunches and at con- 
ferences in Washington and New York. He has been “ quizzed ” 
on the radio networks. On all these occasions he has developed 
the theme of British recovery, of British sincerity in the cause 
of European co-operation and reconstruction and of the ultimate 
solvency of Britain by the end of the Marshall Plan period. ‘The 
US Administration and representatives of ECA appear to have 
been duly impressed by the details of the four-year plan which is 
to bring Britain into balance with the Western Hemisphere by 
the year 1953. Dealing with the long-term programme of the 
whole group of Marshall nations Sir Stafford, before leaving the 
United States, made a statement which will surely find a hallowed 
place in future editions of Sir Ernest Gower’s “ Plain Words.” 
“When the four-year programme is finalised we expect that as a 
result of the co-relation of the four-year programme of the 
eighteen territorial units we shall discover the most effective means 
of European co-operation.” That was not the purest or most 
lucid note on which to finalise the Chancellor’s visit to the terri- 
torial units on the other side of the Atlantic, 


* * * 


Marshall Sterling Released 


Agreement has at long last been reached between the British 
Govermnent and the Economic Co-operation Administration in 
Washington on the release of the sterling accumulated in the 
Treasury’s special account at the Bank of England as counterpart 
of the ECA grants to Britain. The first evidence of that agree- 
ment.was provided by the Bank of England Return published 
this week, which shows a fall of £49,282,000 in the amount stand- 
ing in this special account, leaving in it a balance of £4,326,000. 
Tt was later confirmed by an ECA announcement that £50,100,000 
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of the counterpart fund would be used for debt retirement, 
figure, it should be noted, is approximately equivalent to 

95 per cent of the previous balance, and thus leaves in the ac 

the § per cent of the “ counterpart fund” which, in accordance 
with the ECA Agreement, must be kept at the disposal of ECA 
to finance its administrative expenditure in this country and to 
be used for the stockpiling of strategic materials. It might be 
added that the whole of the amount remaining in this account 
is already far more than committed for one single stockpilin 
operation, namely, the American purchases of rubber. The 
£50,100,000 has been released in accordance with the provisions 
of the Economic Co-operation Act to repay Government 

and has been applied in the redemption of the special interest. 
free notes held by the Bank of England against the moneys 
deposited in the special account. This operation is clearly shown 
in the Bank Return, where Government securities have fallen 
from £361.8 million to £315.9 million. One interesting implica- 
tion of the decision to apply this money to redemption of debr 
is that no part of the special account sterling is being earmarked 
to finance the British contribution to the European payments 
scheme. When sterling is needed to provide resources under this 
scheme it will be raised in the normal way by fresh borrowing 
operations. 

* * + 


French Bills in London 


The political and economic tyrmoil in France is_ being 
watched with some apprehension in the City. There is no free 
exchange market here by which to measure that apprehension, 
The only practical evidence of it is an increasing reluctance on 
the part of the discount market to take French bills, and the 
difficulties that are being experienced in maintaining the syndi- 
cates of acceptance houses which have in the past extended com- 
mercial credit facilities to France. One of the most important 
of these lines of credit, that for financing imports of sterling area 
wool into France, is at present due for renewal. Quite apart 
from the question of the risks involved, the problem of renewing 
commercial credits to France can hardly be divorced at present 
from the imminent coming into cperation of the European pay- 
ments scheme and of the outright contributions which the British 
Government will be making to France under that plan. From 
the French viewpoint, it may also be desirable to switch the 
financing of sterling area imports from a commercial credit 
basis to that of the drawing rights under the payments scheme, 
The credits bear interest and must be repaid. "The drawing rights 
are outright gifts. Unless, therefore, the French authorities are 
out to raise all the wind that they can muster at the moment, 
both through gifts and loans, they can be expected to reduce 
the facilities they are at present enjoying on the London market. 

If there is no open market in London in which to measure 
distrust in the franc, Paris effectively fills the void. In that 
market, what might be called the official free dollar rate has risen 
to 313.20 francs. The artificiality of this so-called free rate may, 
however, be judged by the fact that the rate for dollar notes has 
this week ranged at around 472 francs. Bank of England notes 
have also benefited by the flight from the franc, and have risen 
to their record price of 1,400 francs. These movements have been 
paralleled by rises in the prices at which gold has been quoted 
in the free market If, as is all too evident, the strike movement 
can only be met by wage concessions, the time will soon arrive 
when the present official rate of the franc will have to be abai- 
doned. The subject of another French devaluation is said t 
have been discussed at the International Monetary Fund meeting 
in Washington. The French representatives again urged the im- 
possibility of fixing an economic and tenable parity for the frane, 
and suggested that the whole foreign exchange market might be 
freed, leaving rates to find their own level and thus avoiding some 
at least of the nefarious consequences of the dual regime of offics 
and unofficial rates that has obtained since the last devaluation of 
the currency. 


* * « { 
Winter Electricity Charges i 


The British Electricity Authority and the atea boards have 
taken action, but without evident enthusiasm, on Mr Gaitskel!’s 
request to implement the main immediate proposal made by the 
Clow Committee. A surcharge of 0.35d. a unit will be added © 
the unit charge for domestic tariffs for three of the winter months. 
It seems probable that this is the smallest increase which # 
Ministry of Fuel and Power thought might be effective. © 
average unit charge in domestic two-part tariffs is about jd. 
if fixed charges are taken into account, the average total price paid 
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OVERSEAS TRADE 


Exports are vital to our national prosperity 
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the requisite finance for their production 
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Machines to Europe 


In shipping goods from one country to another 
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with international trade and serving im- 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in interest rates 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income 
for life from an annuity is over 10° of the purchase money. 











(For residents nm some countr.es payments are exemp. from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age. 





The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 
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19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 
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STANDARD LIFE 
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For Mutual Assurance 
Established 1825 Assets exceed £54,000,000 
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1, BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY Inexpensive 
Life Assurance with options to couvert at a later date 
to an endowment assurance cither with or without 
prouts. 


2. FAMILY INCOME POLICY The deal 
contract for a young married man: maximum life 
cover aft minumum cost. 


3. POLICIES FOR CHILDREN (a) “Public 
& al 


Schools ”’ Policy. means 
of premiums spread over the early years of a child’s 
life. 









(b) “ Early Thrift” Policy. Should be effected as 
soon after birth as possible to provide a splendid 
life or endowment assurance policy when the child 
ateains the age of 21; 


} 

¢) “ Family Protection ” icy. A policy on the 

2. of a parent incorporating valuable be on the 
life of his child at age 21. “Income tax rebate is allowed 

| on the premiums. A 


An enquiry will bring full particulars. 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
mame LONDON OFFICES: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon St.,€.¢.4, loa Pat Mail, 5.09.1, Soe 
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BARCELONA TRACTION, LIGHT 


AND: POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


_ REPORT BY PRIOR LIEN BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE 


In its last Report the Committee said that it would make a further state. 
ment when the effect of the appointment of a Canadian Receiver was 
known. The Canadian Receiver has now through his Solicitors informed 
the Committee that he proposes to contest the bankruptcy Proceedings 
in Spain. The Committee therefore now presents a further report. 

1. Three weeks after its appointment, the Committee sent a Dele. 
gation to Spain to investigate the position there. The Delegation 


' returned on May 10th and reported, inter alia, that :— 


(a) They had been courteously received by the Spanish Authorities, who had afforded 
them alt reasorabte facitities for their enquiries, and they were assured that the rights 
and privileges of the sterling Bondholders would be fully borne in mind in all circum. 
stances, 

(+) In their considered opinion, after taking legal advice, the interests of the Bond. 
holders would be well served by the Spanish bankruptcy proceedings against Barcelona 
Traction and, in any case, as Barcelona Traction had not attempted to enter aa 
appearance withia an extended time limit, those proceedings could not thenceforward 
be successfully challenged by Barcelona Traction or any other applicant.” 

(c) The Spanish Judicial authorities had instituted proceedings in the Criminal 
Courts against certain officials and former officials of Barcelona’s subsidiary, Ebro 
Irrigation Light and Power Company Limited, on charges of misappropriation of funds 
involving large sums of money. The Spanish Receiver informed the Delegation { 
the basis of the charges was thaf there was insufficient evidence in the Spenish books 
Ebro to indicate the manner in which such money had been expended. 

(d) Arising out of the matters referred toin (o), proceedings against the Ebro Company 
itself for the alleged export from Spain without authority of over Pts.40,000,000 (which 
at the present official rate of exchange is equivaicnt to over £900,000) were under 
consideration by the Court having jurisdiction in curtency offences. 


The Committee has to report that these proceedings for currency 


| Offences have since been formally instituted and a provisional embarga 


of Pts.410,000,000 (equivalent at the current official rate to over 
£9,250,000) placed on the assets of Ebro, which are the principal under- 


| lying security for the Barcelona Traction Bonds. 


2. The only interest that the Prior Lien Bondholders have in the 
matters referred to in I(c)and(d) above is the extent to which the payment 
of Barcelona Traction’s indebtedness to them may thereby be prejudiced. 
The Committee has seen Ebro’s recent statement in the Press to the 
effect that all funds of the Ebro Company have been fully accounted 
for and that the charges of misappropriation are wholly unfounded, 
The Committee feels, however, that the Bondholders are entitled 
to further information on the following matters :— 


(a) If Pesetas have, in fact, been exported from Spain, the currency in which they 
became available, and 

(>) the manner in which such exchange was utilised ard the reasons why it could not 
be made available for payment of interest on the Bonds of Barcelona Traction. 


3. In view of the Delegation’s report, the Committee on May 20, 
1948, asked the President of Barcelona Traction for information on 
various matters, including whether any funds had been transferred 
out of Spain, and if so, what had happened to the countervalue as 
indicated in paragraph 2 above. The President refused to supply the 
Committee with any of the information required and, further, did not 
accept the Committee’s invitation to a joint discussion. 

4. The Comimittee sent to the National Trust Co., Ltd., of Toronto 


| (as Trustees for the Prior Lien Bondholders and the First Mortgage 


Bondholders) a copy of its communication to Barcelona Traction 
together with certain supplementary questions, including whether 


_ the Trustees had knowledge of any assets outside Spain. They also 
_ invited the Trustees to send a representative to London for consultation 


and suggested that the Trustees should call a meeting of the First 
Morigage Bondholders: to ascertain their views. The Trustees m 
reply said, inter alia, that they were not aware of any assets of the 
Company outside Spain except the “ portfolio” held by the Trustees, 
a small amount of sterling in London and a small amount of dollars 
in Toronto earmarked for Head Office expenses. The Trustees refused 
to call a meeting of the First Mortgage Bondholders and instead of 


' entering into consultation with the Committee announced their intention 


of applying immediately to the Ontario Court for the appointment of @ 


| Receiver. The Committee considered that this was a prejudicial step 


in the existing circumstances. After taking legal advice in Spain, the 
Committee is firmly of the opinion that the interests of the Prior Liea 
Bondholders will best be served at this stage by participation only in 
the Spanish bankruptcy proceedings. Therefore, as previously report 


_ the Committee protested strongly against the Trustees’ proposed step 


being taken at that stage without full consultation. Nevertheless, @ 

spite of the arguments put forward by the Committee, the Trustees 

insisted on the immediate appointment of a Canadian Receiver. : 
5. Having formed the above opinion, the Committee refrained from 

entering an appearance in the Ontario Court, since to do so would raisé 

complications as. to jurisdiction, but, through the Trustees, info 

the Ontario Court of its objections. _However, the paxecticns were 


| Overruled, and a Canadian Receiver was Snore on July 15th, 194% 


6. The Committee is of the opinion that the information which 
sought to.obiain from Barcelona Traction, as.indicated in pat 
3, should be made available without further delay. It proposes 
therefore to request the Canadian Receiver to provide such information. 

7. The Committee considers that the object of the Prior Lien Bone 
holders is to obtain, at the earliest possible date, payment in F 
of their capital and twelve years’ arrears of interest. This object can, 
in its view, only be attained as a result of participation in the Dank 
ruptcy proceedings in Spain, where the underlying assets are situa 
The Committee has accordingly entered an appearance in the 5pan 
bankruptcy in order to ensure that the interests of the Prior 
Bondholders are directly represented, and it has now been advist™ 
that its appearance has been accepted, September 30, 1948: ~ 
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domestic consumers on two-part tariffs is about 14d. a unit, 
so that the surcharge is a little under 25 per cent on the total 
pil. ‘This is enough for the househclder to feel—though he is 
consoled by the prospect of recovering it by a rebate over the 
remaining three quarters of the year. But is it stiff enough to 
achieve its purpose of flattening out the winter peak of domestic 
power consumption in the cold months ? 


No doubt the surcharge will have some effect ; in a mild winter, 
jt might even achieve its full object. In a cold winter, when the 
need for economy is greater, the deterrent effect of an increase of 
less than a quarter is unlikely to be spectacular. And, as a note 
in The Economist of August 7th pointed out (and the announce- 
ment of the surcharge confirms), its incidence will have to be 
spread over a wider period than the three months (December, 
January, and February) at which the measure is aimed. With 
continuous meter reading, the period of the surcharge will vary 
from district to district, and in many houses a large part of the 
surcharge must fall out of the vital months. Thus the modest 
result obtained will be further watered down ; it may be useful, 
but it will probably not be enough. It is fair to suppose that 
the Clow Committee had in mind some stiffer increase than this. 
But, in the end, no increase of prices for all domestic current in 
winter can solve the problem of interference with industrial 
supplies at peak pericds. For an effective reduction in domestic 
consumption at the peak, only maximum demand metgring or 
devices to take domestic appliances out of service in peak periods 
can be ultimately effective. 


* * * 


Odeon Indebtedness 


As might have been expected, the General Cinema Finance 
Corporation, whose capital was acquired by Odeon Theatres some 
nine months ago, proves to be the nigger in the woodpile in the 
first Odeon Theatres group accounts, for the year ending June 26, 
1948. In fact, the consolidated balance sheet is so heavily weighted 
by the figures for GCFC that the more satisfactory position of 
the remainder of the group has to be discovered in the separate 
accounts of the parent company and the other subsidiaries. While 
there was no obligation upon Odeon Theatres to publish the 
accounts of GCFC, which is a private company, it was obviously 
wise to do so. But while shareholders may feel obliged for their 
inclusion, their content does not remove the doubts (especially on 
the part of preference shareholders) which were raised last Decem- 
ber when, after prolonged public debate, Mr J. Arthur Rank 
revealed the position of GCFC as at September 28, 1946. Since 
1946, short-term advances of GCFC from the banks, from other 
companies of the Odeon Theatres Group and from other sources 
have been increased from £7,094,098 to £12,891,001 though other 
current liabilities have been reduced by about £400,000. More- 
over, of these short- and medium-term loans, £10,806,250 (com- 
pared with £5,876,525 on September 26, 1946) is represented by 
expenditure on film productions, of which £4,804,190 is attri- 
buted to released films and £6,002,060 to unreleased films, un- 
completed films and film rights less amounts written off. While 
£5,231,310 of this indebtedness is of an intergroup character 
(which would not be reflected in the consolidated accounts), the 
temainder clearly accounts for a substantial part of the Odeon 
Theatre group’s indebtedness of £15,263,382 for short- and 
medium-ierm loans. «Again, the group item of £12,431,117 for 
film production and rights is only £1,624,867: more than the 
corresponding figure for GCFC. The accounts of the group are 
discussed in some detail in this week’s Records and Statistics 
Supplement. ‘ 


What is done is done. The question now is to consider the 
ial position of the Odeon Group as it now stands, with 
Theatres Limited as the parent company with the major 
Patt of the country’s film production, distribution and exhibition 
under its sway. Mr Rank has stated that “whilst recognising 
the important part temporary bank advances play in the finance 
of our industry and in i the film production side, my 
. es wy I are not unmindful :S the duiemnig - acon 
Practicable of rearranging on a -term basis a substantia 
Portion of this credit.” But here is the dilemma. On its own 
Profit record, GCFC alone scarcely represents an inviting long- 
term investment risk, though in the past year it has almost broken 
even, after showing.a net loss.of some £474,777 in 1945-6 The fact 
that it is now under the wing of Odeon Theatres may or may not 
improve that risk, though its presence there hardly enhances the 
mvestment status of Odeon Theatres itself. Evidence of this was 
hcoming in the fall of the 5s. shares of Odeon Theatres to 30s 
on the day following the publication of the accounts. — 
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In his latest statement Mr Rank expresses confidence that the 
balance sheet value attached to film productions which have been. 
released (amounting to 44 per cent of the total investment. of 
GCEFC in film production) will be recouped from their exhibition. 
The report also states that the value of unreleased and incomplete 
films should be “good: and recoverable ”—they amount to just 
over £6,000,000 in the GCFC books, but “ no final opinion can 
be formed until we see the finished product.” 

As for released films, the method of valuation is “not as satis- 
factory now as when the company started to trade more than ten 
years ago.” The group is therefore feeling its way in step with the 
advice of the Inland Revenue towards the adoption of graduated 
amortisation tables by means of which the cost of each released 
film will be written off over the period of its estimated life. 
Obviously, even if the valuation should ultimately prove to be 
conservative, its present magnitude, erected on a basis of largely 
short-term credit, poses a major problem for the group and its 
bankers. The decisions not to enter into further fresh fields, to 
institute tighter control and greater centralisation, to eliminate 
a large number of subsidiaries of Gaumont British Picture Cor- 
poration whose results are in the past year less satisfactory, and 
not to increase dividends above the level of 1947 (though there 
appears little scope for any. increase on the latest results) are 
first steps in the right direction, 


+ * * 


Mr Rank and the Quota 


Mr Rank, in his statement as chairman of the group, 
devoted enough space to the quota questicn to make it clear 
that the maintenance of the 45 per cent quota has become 
an important interest of the group. He described the 45 per 
cent quota as “ realistic,” and indeed stated that he had supported 
“whole-heartedly ” the still higher figure (50 per cent) which 
was put forward by the Films Council. This was a change from 
his former public attitude on the subject, and he explained the 
change by referring to two considerations, neither of them of a 
particularly reassuring kind. One consideration was the indiffer- 
ence shown by Hollywood to British film interests when the 
supply of American films was abruptly stopped. ‘This was not 
the only reference in Mr Rank’s statement to the unsatisfactory 
state of relations with the American industry ; he said plainly 
later that the Americans had been making “no serious attempt” 
and taking “ no active measures ” to play more British films. Still, 
he intended to persevere in his efforts to secure reasonable playing 
time in the United States. 

The second consideration referred to the independent British 
exhibitors—and here Mr Rank, who has been bitterly criticised 
by some exhibitors for appearing to assume the part of enforce- 
ment officer for the quota, acknowledged that he had been 
“examining very carefully the distribution and exhibitors’ 
position in this country.” He found that outside the circuits 
some 800 exhibitors were faced with no competition in their own 
locality : 

In spite of this, very few exhibitors were playing more than the 

legal quota of 17} per cent and, in fact, there were many defaulters 

who did not play this percentage, though, had they wanted to 

support British productions, there were films available to them 

either from this group or elsewhere. 
The implication—that British exhibitors were not playing British 
films because they did not want to do so—is plain. 

This reluctance is now, up to a point, acknowledged by both 
sides. On the exhibitors’ side it is attributable to two things: 
doubts about the quality of many of the films offered, and dislike 
of the commercial terms on which they are rented. On Tuesday. 





Fact-linding 


In the Recorps anp Sratistics supplement to 
Tae Economist more facts are put promptly on 
record than anywhere else in the world. By means 
of the cumulative monthly index, published 
in the first issue in each month, any fact that 
has been recorded in the current year’s issues can 
be quickly located. 


Recorps snp Sratistics is available on postal 
subscription only. The subscription rates are 
£2 10s. a year for Recorps anp Sraristics alone 
or £5 together with Tne Economist. 
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Mr Rank met a delegation from the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ 
Association which tried to persuade him to consider the booking 
plan drawn up by the independent exhibitors some months ago. 
They do not appear to have gained any comcessions. ©. 

Few of the independent exhibitors have. entertained any hopes 
of getting Mr. Rank, in the circumstances, to relax his booking 
terms. They have come to rely more on the possibilities of 
exemption from the quota, or at any rate of relief. Most of the 
decisions on relief from quota obligations have by now been made 
by the Films Council; the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Associa- 
tion is examining the Council’s detailed answers to exhibitors’ 
applications. Up to the present relief has been granted to 1,353 
applicants and refused to 835; for the latter there. are still possi- 
bilities of appeal. Since the quota is much higher than in 
previous years, it would be unwise to rule out the possibility that 
default may increase substantially the extent to which the quoia 
fails to be observed. Im the year 1946-47, with a 17} per cent 
quota, 1,328 defaults by exhibitors were recorded by the Board 
of Trade. This was higher than in the preceding yeat, when 
the quota was 15 per cent and the total of defaults by exhibitors 


1,149. : : ‘ 


Easier Controls for Shipping ? 


Further revision of the present transitional arrangements for 
the control of British shipping is under discussion, but final 
details have not yet been worked out, as an announcement from 
the Ministry-of Transport last Saturday was careful to point out. 
In the deep-sza dry-cargo trades, the present system came into 
speration in September 1947 for a provisional period of one 
year, the expiration of which has given rise to some speculation 
about the future. By agreement with the Minister of Transport, 
the shipping industry set up the Shipping Advisory and Alloca- 
tion Committee, which undertook to allocate the available deep- 
sea tonnage required for the Government’s programme of dry- 
cargo imports, and to advise the Minister generally on the 
arrangements to relate the supply of tonnage to the Government 
requirements. Every voyage still requires a licence from the 
Minister, who also retains his power of direction, although he 
has not had occasion to use it. 

The ability with which the new organisation has. handled the 
impert programme during the year, including the Black Sea and 
Australian grain hauls, supports the case for a further relaxation 
of controls, but it remains to be seen how far the authorities will 
be prepared to allow a full return to normal commercial operation. 
The ieast that might be expected, perhaps, is an extension of the 
system in some form to include intermediate and short-sea trades, 
for the deep-sea dry-cargo programmes have been far more 
efficiently and economically handled by the Shipping Advisory 
and Allocation Committee than the shorit-sea programmes for 
which Government departments have been responsible. The most 
that could be done would be to remove all controls, but the 
Government is unlikely to let the strings go entirely; and so 
many departments are at present involved that it may not be 
easy to obtain unanimity of view among them. Those who sup- 
port the principle of bulk buying of commodities by the State 
would probably be the most reluctant to see the licensing system 
abandoned, although they may be prepared to subsiitute some 
form of “blanket” licence for individual voyage licences. 

As long as the world shortage of tanker tonnage persists, there 
is litte hkelihood of a return to a free market for this section, 
but there is no longer a shortage of dry-cargo tonnage. “Free” 
tramp freighi rates, for example, are generally well below the 
level of those still subject to schedule, a fact which lends weight 
to the argument that the schedule should be finally abolished. 
Free and schedule rates would then naturally find acommon fevel, 
certainly lower than the fatter, but possibly a little higher than 
the former in most trades. This would confront inefficient 
operators, who are sheltered by the schedule, with stiffer competi- 
tion, and some might even be eliminated ; but the more efficient 
owners would be free to exercise their acumen in handling their 
vessels to the best advantage. In any- event, greater participation 
in the cross-trades is more likely to lead to a further increase in 
the “amvisible” earnings of British shipping (particularly hard 
currency earnings) than. to any increase in the dependeace on 
foreign tonnage for implementing British, import programmes. 


* * * 


The End of Booty Scrap 


A year ago the fepresentatives of the sixteen Governments 
meeting in Paris pointed out that the United Sates had been, 
before the war, one of the main sources of steel scrap supply 


for Europe. Their hope that the Unired Seates could be per- 
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suaded to resume their part in the postwar world was quickly 
dispelled by Washington. But litte more has: come, sof , Of ‘the 
other European hope for scrap suppiy—Germany. » Until June of 
this year, when currency reform made German scrap 
for the first time willing to sell, contracts for commercial sc 
rarely produced any results Since then scrap exports have been 
held up by the Anglo-American differences which have just been 
resolved by the agreement concluded in Washington. The United 
States (the agreement clearly shows) must now be regarded ag g 
major buyer of German scrap, There is, indeed, little in the 
document to reassure either the British steel industry or the other 
European consumers. Experience has made the British sceptical 
of the prospects of getting from Germany the 1,850,000 tong of 
scrap exports which the agreement talks of for the coming twelve 
moaths. They have a fair knowledge by now of the special 
technique required to buy scrap in the Ruhr and Rhineland. They 
have found that a contract in the brief-case is not the same as a 
consignment on shipboard, and that three equidistant dealers may 
well have claims on the same blown bridge. They have even 
mastered the procedure for dealing with the Joint Export-Import 
Agency. Knowledge of this kind has brought them advantages, 
but the material results have not been commensurate With 
the results of the booty scrap system, which has short-circuited 
the JEIA procedure and has so far provided the bulk of the s¢rap 
obtained by Britain, or by anyone else, from western Germany, 
Booty scrap is now, after a final 75,000 tons, to end. By any 
serious political standards it was high time for this decision, and 
the Foreign Office may well be grateful to Washington for helping 
them to it. Bur this does not make any easier the admission in 
the agreement of the American demand for parity with Britain 
in future allocations of commercial scrap. The authorisation of 
last May—200,000 tons to the United States, 300,000 to Britain 
and 100,000 to other countries—is confirmed. The British. view 
that this arrangement gave more than was reasonable to the 
United States is well known, and was, indeed, one of the causes 
of the recent scrap deadlock in Bizonia. Further, another 100,000 
tons is allocated to the United States “to bring the US share to 
parity with the above-mentioned UK share of 300,000 tons.” 
Similarly, the United States is to get another 75,000 tons (but 
against payment) to match the last British booty consignment. 
The other European countries gain no more than a prospect 
of collective parity with the British and with the Americans in 
future allocauons. When the 850,000 tons already apportioned 
has gone, the collection of the next 1,000,0c0 tons is to begin, 
and this is to start with 125,000 tons for the United States, 125,000 
for the British and 125,000 for the other countries together, 
These quantities are, of course, highly speculative. If they come 
true, they are an advance on what the, European countries have 
been getting, but much less than they would like ; the gap left 
by the lost American scrap supplies has still to be filled from 
somewhere, These countries do, however, gain a concession of 
principle which is not trifling. An ad hoc committee is to be 
established in Paris to recommend allocations of scrap exports 
from western Germany and the OEEC countries ; it is to consist 
of representatives of all OEEC members and of the United States. 
It will have no over-riding powers ; decision is to remain with the 
member Governments and in the Bizone (the only important 
exporter in the near future) with the military governors. But the 
interest of the OEEC countries—who include Germany’s western 
neighbours—is recognised, and this is to be welcomed, 


* * > 
Three-dollar Crude ? 


The action of Phillips Petroleum Company last week i 
raising by 35 cents a barrel their price to Texas oil produces 
has caused natural concern about the prospects of a new genefa 
increase in American crude oil prices, which would soon (if it 
happened) exert pressure on world prices of crude and of petro 
leum products. It follows a period of agitation among the 
independent oi] companies in the United States for an independent 
buying policy, and among the numerous smal! Texas oil pre 
ducers for a higher price. But up to the present the majority of 
the “independents ” have not followed the lead given by Phillips 
Petroleum: the principal exception is the Barnsdall company, 
which supplies to Phillips and which also buys largely in the 
same fields. These two companies are now paying three dollas 
a barrel for the largest range of Texas crude. Up to the moment 
the general price has not responded. a 

The major-oil companies are perturbed and anxious at the 
appearance of what they regard as an inflationary buying policy. 
they think it avoidable ; politically they think i 
most inadvisable at the present time. Thiiz intention is to resist 
any price-raising tendency at- present, but the general : 
(Continued on page Gory 
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Mounted on or near the forecastle, lavishly 
decorated belfries were a feature of larger ships 
from the 16th century onwards. Ships bells were 
used in all types of ships as they were the only 
means of making the time known to the ship’s 
Company. 
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your business... 


There’s a mechanised method of 
providing data about any aspect 
of your business — quickly, 
easily, accurately. Ask us to 
tell you more about the new 
MERCEDES machines that will 
soon be available. 

MERCEDES has a 20 years record of proved efficiency in 
leading Industrial and Commercial enterprises, Banks, 
Insurance and Public Utility Companies. 





Sales &BoughtLedgerRecords 
P.A.Y.E. pay-roll & tax 
deduction cards 





Cost Accounting 
Stores Records 


St te: | en TE ae 


Receipt and 
BOOKKEEPING AND with related Cash Records 
CALCULATING MACHINES LTD., 


60.S¢. Pauls Churchyard, London,E.C.4 Telephone: Central 7353 





AGE-OLD CEREMONY 
—New Style 


4 “Crossing the Line” is 
| celebrated with traditional 
3 trimmings on the> Short 
: flying boat. The “victim” 
Fi looks very happy about 
F his situation—he knows he 
4 can clean up in the well- 
appointed wash-room, have 
a drink in the cocktail bar, 
and then relax in the roomy 
cabin. His memories of his first “Crossing” 
will be the pleasant ones always associated 
with flying-boat comfort. 





On the promenade deck one of the 
Solent’s stewards is pointing out 
places of interest on the last leg to 


Johannesburg. In a flying boat there 
is an unrestricted view from every 
window of the panorama below. 





SHORT FLYING BOATS are fiying all over the globe. By 
B.O.A.C. from Great Britain to Australia, Africa, India and the 
Far East. In Australasia T.E.A.L., in Scandinavia D.N.L., and 
in South America A.L.F.A., and C.A.U,S.A. are using Short 
flying boats, too. Your travel agent will give you details. 


Shor gs anpaimaadnenaion world a4 


SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LTD., QUEENS ISLAND, BELFAST 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


A certain easing of supplies- now makes available 
several types of fine wines and spirits hitherto 
difficult to obtain. .To make certain of a balanced distri- 
bution we are combining an attractive selection of these 
in parcels at the special rates shown below. 


Parcel No. ~ Parcel No. 2 

One boitle each of the One bottle each of ibe 

following :— £. ed | following -— ¥-24.4 

BARBADOS LIGHT FRENCH BRANDY 2. *2%o 
RUM 1.16.4 | PORT Produce of 18.60 

LONDON GIN g.1r.8 | (Portugal) \ 

SHERRY (Produce. 1. 0.0 | CHAMPAG NE (Victor beg 6 
of Spain) Chiequot 1941) 

WHITE. BURGUNDY 13.0 | SHERRY (Produce 1. 0.0 
(Blane Villages) of Spam) 

RED BORDEAUX 12.6 | COTES DU RHONE 12.6 
(Chateau Babans) 

SAUTERNES (Chateau 17.0 | ANJOU BLANC 14.6 
Gutraud 1943) ccntasenuinen 

Value 6, 10.6 Value 6.10.6 
Discount 4.0 Discount 4.0 
6.6 


Total.Cost. {6. Total Cost {6. 66 
: al 


Both parcels if ordered togetber and packed in 
one cas¢s * {12 . 19,0 


Totalsaying: 11.0 
CARRIAGE AND PACKING FREE IN EVERY°CASE 
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THIS ENGLAND. . .. oe 


HE English park is a cross section 

of our democracy at its best. Children 
have neither class prejudice nor colour 
bar if left to themselves, and the same 
green square mile can give the tramp his 
bed or the millionaire his breath of 
fresh air. There is nothing more restful 
than to watch such a democracy from a 
park bench as you light up your Balkan 
Sobranie and in the mellow satisfaction of 
its inimitable aroma let the world pass by, 
Balkan Sobranie—in pipe or cigarette—is 
a pleasure for the discriminating few: it 
was never intended for the careless many. 


RONEO LTD 


Dear Sirs, 

Our future rebuilding plans 

provide overwhelming evidence of the 
= need to consult one of your experts 
on partitioning 


RONEO LTD 
17 Southampton Row 
London, WC! 
* 
Works :— 
Rootford + Essex 








with wool. 


A 
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3 IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 





Riding of Yorkshire go back to the time 

when black silk mourning crape was the 
firm’s speciality, and rayon was only a dream 
of science. 


Cx RTAULDS’ associations with the West 


It was from a famous Yorkshire textile firm 
that the late Henry Greenwood Tetley joined 
Courtaulds in 1893, later to play the leading part 
in establishing the British rayon industry and 
laying the foundations of the Company as it 
is today. 

In 1917 Courtaulds purchased Spring Hall 
Mills, Halifax, where they began to use rayon on 
a large scale for making furnishing fabrics. Then, 
buying their yarn- from Courtaulds, other 
manufacturers soon followed the Halifax example. 

Next, in 1937, the Company acquired West- 
croft Mill, Bradford, then at a standstill, and 
equipped-it with worsted combing and spinning 
machinery. There Courtaulds showed how their 
** Fibro ’’ rayon staple could be spun “into: yarns 
for use in weaving the kind of cloth for which 
Yorkshire is famous, thus widening the use of 
rayon in the worsted industry. 

During the Second World War Westcroft Mill 
provided yarn for Service blankets and garments, 
and Spring Hall Mills .wove cloths West 
Africa whence Britain obtained rubber, palm 
kernels and oil. 

Finally, Courtaulds recently opened Bull Royd 
Mill, Girlington, Bradford, acquired in. 1944. 
Here ,they are weaving, on the most modern 
automatic machinery, Yorkshire suitings and 
dress fabrics in which rayon staple is blended 

Of over 25,000 people employed by Courtaulds 
in the United Kingdom about 400 are engaged in 
the Company’s three West Riding Mills, each of 
which demonstrates under commercial con- 
ditions how rayon can best be used in one form 
or another, 

This is one of a series of statements to infarmy the 

publi of some ‘part of the contribution ‘made b 

Courtaulds’ industrial enterprise to econdmic a 4 

being»in various districts of the United ‘Ringdom,. 


No 8 THE WEST RIDING (\) 
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oil, though it has recently shown signs of relaxing, is still enough 
jo make resistance not entirely a straightforward matter. It is. to 
be supposed that they will do what they can. A curious question 
arises for students of American anti-trust law,:who are learned in 
the price-maintaiing operations of monopolists. How does the 
jaw stand if the big companies concert action not to keep prices 
up, but to keep them down ? 


* so ae ® 
The Nuffield-Austin Arrangement 


It is hard to set a precise limit to the trading advantages 
which might be attained in the motor industry—especially when 
trading and supply return to less artificial conditions—by. large 
scale, the pooling of models and the joint development of produc- 
tion and design. If the arrangement announced this week between 
the Nuffield Organisation and the Austin Motor Company ‘means 
these things, it can be a notable step forward. But precisely 
what it means is by no means clear at the moment. The joint 
statement issued by the two companies lays emphasis on ‘the 
“constant interchange of information” which is intended ; but 
it goes on to suggest much more than that: 

The object is to effect maximum. standardisation, coupled with 
the most efficient manufacture, and, by the pooling of factory 
resources, & consequent reduction of costs. 

Standardisation of vehicle accessories (which has still not gone 
far enough) is obviously included in the intention. Does the 
intention also include a reduction of the number of models 
produced by the two groups, a concentration of the production 
of engines and chassis and an expansion of the volume of pro- 
duction of each remaining model to a point at which the full 
advantages of large scale can be brought to bear on production 
costs ? At present neither partner in the arrangement is able 
to employ its plant at full capacity. In both, changes in pro- 
duction and the announcement (recent or expected) of new 
models make it misleading to draw any close conclusions from 
the actual ranges of models at present on the market. But these, 
though they have been reduced in the last few years, are still 
fairly numerous, and there are evident possibilities for reduc- 
tion. Measures to bring costs down are urgently needed, and 
decisions of this kind, if they are to achieve their effect, will 
need to be radical. 

If, however, co-operation in design, production and marketing 
were to be complete, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that a 
pooling of financial interests would be necessary too, The two 
firms have said nothing yet about any such arrangement. 


* * * 


Fall in Wool Prices 


Mr Harold Wilson’s recent contention that the abnormally 
high prices for wool were the result of private trading, whereas 
under centralised buying raw cotton prices have tended to fall, 
was unfortunate on two counts. In the first place, the cotton 
anid wool markéts cannot be directly compared, for conditions of 
supply and demand in them differ greatly. In the second place, 
the remark ~was ill-timed, for it was made after the wool market 
had already begun to reveal a noticeable weakness. In fact, since 
the beginning of the new season wool prices have failed to main- 
tain their buoyancy. At the London sales which closed last week, 
merino prices were almost 10 per cent lower. In the Dominions, 
particularly Australia, prices have fallen even more markedly and 
the fall appears to be gathering momentum. So far, the drop has 
been largest in best “ free” merino wools, prices of which have 
fallen 20 per cent. Prices for “faulty” merino wool have fallen 
between 10 and 15 per cent, while crossbred prices (56s..and 
under) have remained firm. 

Wool buyers seem at last to be switching to the cheaper 
qualities instead of insisting on the best types. At the close of 
last season, prices for the finer merinos were bid to a very high 
level by countries indulging in bulk purchase, and some readjust- 
ment is overdue. At the moment, there is a marked disparity 
between London and Dominion prices; the former are on the 
average 7 per cent dearer. This is no doubt due to the shortage of 
combing wools in Britain and European countries to feed the mills. 
Wool bought now in Australia would not be available to the manu- 
facturers until three months hence. The uncertain international 
Situation is also making buyers cautious, particularly as consumer 
tesistance is beginning to be felt in many countries. In France, 
the possibility of a further devaluation of the franc must tend to 
accelerate purchases to the limit of the available sterling. __ 

A recent issue of the Commonwealth Economic Committee’s 
Wool Inielligence suggests that world wool production during the 
current season may increase by 3 per cent to 3,800 million Ib. 


681 
(greasy basis), and the output’ of apparel iwool, by the ‘same’ per- 
centage, to 2,980 million ib: The proportion of merino: wool 
1s expected to increase. This improvement in supplies may tend 
to. correct the abnormab rise in fine merino prices, but as the 
accompanying chart shows, the disparity if ’still°so great that a 
full readjustment will only=be possible if consumers: shift their 
demand to inferior qualities’ ona large scale. At the’ second 
meeting of the International Wool. Suidy Group in London this 


Yom 








Average 1946 
Source: U.K.- Dominion Wool Disposals Lid. 





week, it was estimated that world stocks of apparel wool would 
decline by 790 million Ib. to 2,761 million Ib. during the current 
season, an estimate which suggests that the level of consumption 
will be only 3 per cent smaller than a year ago. If this proves to 
be correct, it will be all the more imperative for countries to 
switch to crossbred wools because there are now little or no 
Government owned stocks of merino wools. 


* * x 


Coke Ovens and Coal Board 


The independent coke ovens, unlike the collieries, are not 
subject to compulsory purchase. If the National Coal Board wishes 
to acquire an independent coke oven plant, or the owner to sell, 
it must negotiate a sale with the other party. Altogether nine 
companies owning coke ovens fall into this group. The National 
Coal Board has so far made two bids, one for the coke ovens of 
the Birchenwood Coal and Coke Company, of Stoke, and. the 
other for the coking assets of Brancepeth Gas and Coke (which is 
controlled by Strakers and Love). 

If the coking assets of the nine companies in this category are 
eventually sold to the National Coal Board, the coke oven owners 
may, as the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946, is worded, 
be able to obtain a satisfactory price. It would be to the detriment 
ofall parties if, in the long run, a-sale-were not-achieved:~-Fhe 
coke ovens are often surrounded by plant and land already 
vested in the National Coal Board,-which is no doubt ready to 
acquire more coking capacity—nowadays highly profitable. But 
that prosperity is the trump card_of the c oven owners...._In 
prewar days many of the ovens were making little or no profit. 
Plants are ageing and often in need of renewal Some of them 
were built 15 to 20 years ago, and considerable sums will soon 
have to be spent on relining and more costly measures of 
renovation. 

The sums involved play a décisive part in determining the 
eventual valuation which should be placed on the equity of the 
companies concerned. Considerable advances have taken place in 
the shares of the coke oven undertakings, based on widely differ- 
ing estimates. Public interest has centred on three concerns, 
Monckton Holdings, British Benzol and Coal Distillation, and 
Benzol and By-Products. Monckton Holdings, according to the 
chairman’s statement, has been approached by the National Coal 
Board to open negotiations for the sale of its coking plant. Share- 
holders are informed that “every facility has been given towards 
the furtherance of negotiations, but so far no concrete proposal 
has been received.” At the beginning of this year, Monckton 
Holdings ordinary shares were dealt in only on the Sheffield 
Stock Exchange and could be bought at 8s. Six months ago, 
when the shares were introduced > the London pea = 

ice of the full id {£1 ordinary shares was 17s. ; this week it 
~ reached en a a in Benzol and By-Products 
have been no less spectacular. The company has paid no ordinary 
dividend in recent years ; its 10s. ordinary shares are now valued 
at 128. 6d. compared with no more than Is. rod, at the beginning 
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of the year. British Benzol and Coal began coke production in 
1929, and in 1937 a capital reconstruction was effected. Its coal 
and ancilliary assets were vested in the National Coal Board on 
January 1, 1947. The 10s. ordinary shares have recently advanced 
from §§s. to 928. 6d. : 

These price movements show the measure of confidence first, 
that the National Coal Board will take over the coking plants and 
secondly, that it will be prepared to pay generously. But they 
count on very favourable assumptions turning out to be. true. 
It remains to be seen whether the Coal Board will be prepared 
to agree to the sort of prices which some recent purchasers of coke 
oven shares have been assuming. 


* * » 


Rise in Bank Deposits 


London clearing bank deposits rose by £47,389,000 between 
August and September. The rise in true deposits was {1,635,000 
larger than this, cheques in course of collection and items in 
transit being down by that figure. Deposits are thus within the 
£44 million of the high record for the end of June, and are well 
above this record if the true figure be taken, since at the end of 
June cheques in course of collection and items in transit were 
about £56 million higher than last month. The principal influence 
in the continued expansion of deposits is still to be found in 
the increase of bank advances. Last month this item rose by a 
further £14,928,000 to £1,341,537,000, which is about £193 million 
higher than a year previously. The next largest change among 
bank assets last month was a rise of {12 million in Treasury 
deposit receipts. This was accompanied by increases of 
£11,232,000 in bills discounted and of £1,234,000 in short loans. 
The banks investments, which touched their peak towards the end 
of last year, when they were within a few hundred thousand 
pounds of £1,500 million, have declined with considerable regu- 
larity to £1,472,173,000. Last month’s movement represented a 
drop of just under £2,000,000. The cash holding underwent a 
sharp contraction of £8,232,000 in September as compared with 
August, thus correcting the abnormal inflation of the cash ratio 
in the previous month From 8.45 the percentage figure has fallen 
back to the more normal level of about 8.34. 


* * e 


Half-year’s Revenue 


No final conclusions were ever to be drawn from the revenue 
figures for the first half of the financial year. Students of the 
trend of the nation’s finances will take note of the fact that the 
surplus of ordinary revenue over ordinary expenditure for the six 
months to September 30th amounts to £261.2 million. Ordinary 
revenue itself is £21.1 million lower than in the corresponding 
period for 1947-48, but the estimate for the full year presumes a 
fall of nearly £80 million, and comparability between the two 
periods is seriously affected by the process of “clawing back” 
credits a year ago, and by the inclusion of Indian payments under 
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miscellaneous receipts this year. Genuine tax revenue is coming in 
satisfactorily, but expenditure is proportionately higher than the 
estimate for the full year, The reduction is £62.9 million for the 
half-year, compared with a budgeted reduction for the full year 
of £211.4 million. Supply expenditure has been running at 
higher rate in recent weeks, reflecting in part the increased oggt 
of food subsidies (officially admitted to be costing £480 million 
a year, instead of £400 million provided in the Budget). 

On capital account, the six months’ figures are broadly in line 
with Budget calculations, But the savings side of the account js 
of course, far less satisfactory, since heavy repayments are ia 
effect absorbing a disproportionate part of the revenue surplus, 
The extent to which these factors will prevent the Chancellor from 
achieving his full aim of a genuine surplus of £330 million cannot 
be prejudged from the half-year’s figures alone. And the second 
half of the financial year will begin to reflect the extra costs of 
rearmament which did not appear in the Budget. 


* * a 


*« Counterpart Funds ’’ Accounting 


The official announcement on the release of ECA counterpart 
funds gives a detailed account of the sequence of moves through 
which these funds are created and utilised. This may be sum- 
marised as follows :— 

1. The funds originated from the sale by the UK Government to 
British importers of the dollars to pay for ERP imports, ‘These dollars 
came from British dollar reserves and the sterling went into the 
Exchange Equalisation Account. 

2. This sterling was invested by the Account in short-term Treasury 
obligations. The sterling acquired by the Treasury in this way replaced 
a corresponding amount of short-term debt held by commercial banks 
and the money market. 

3. When necessary documentation had been completed, the ECA in 
Washington reimbursed the British Treasury for the dollars it had 
spent. The Treasury then sold these dollars to the Exchange Equali- 
sation Account, which paid for the dollars by turning back to the 
Treasury the short-term Treasury obligations it had bought in the 
previous step. 

4. Normally, the Treasury could have cancelled these obligations at 
this stage and its short-term debt would have fellen to a corresponding 
degree. However, in order to anticipate its commitments under -the 
Economic Co-operation Agreement, the Treasury had to maintain 
the identity of the counterpart funds. To do this, the Treasury trans- 
ferred its obligations to the Paymaster~General, who opened a Suspense 
Account in the name of the Treasury 

5. As the United States Government notified the Treasury of the 
dollar cost of assistance, the Treasury transferred its assets from the 
Suspense Account with the Paymaster General to the Special Account 
with the Bank of England, and the Treasury’s short-term obligation to 
the Paymaster General was replaced by a corresponding obligation to 
the Bank of England. 

6. The two Governments decided that the most effective use. that 
could be made of 95 per cent of the funds in the Account at the present 
moment would be to apply them to the retirement of debt. This will 
be done by the Treasury, which will draw on the Special Account to 
effect a cancellation of a corresponding amount of the Treasury's short- 
term debt held by the Bank of England. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
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10143 100% + (‘War Bonds 24%, August 1, 1949-51) 100}} | 100% | ie i i 

101k 100§ Exchequer Bonds 12% Feb. 15, 1950)| 100 | 100 | 0 6 4 1 8 
102 \|War Bonds 24% March 1, 1951-53.) 102 | 1024 | 0 8 3/111 5e¢ 
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Redemption yreids on stocks optionaily or finally redeemabie witito the next five year: 
are worked out on the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption 
yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 5 per cent will be redeemed 
at the earliest date (these are marked ‘e’), and those paying 3 per cent or less will be repaid 
at the latest date (marked ‘f). _{m) Net yields are calculated after allowing for tax at 
Gs. in the £. ~ (f) Flat yield © Assumed average fife 15 vears 6 months. 


reports appear in the Supplement: Odeon Theatres Group; Powell Duffryn; John Lewis; Qualcast, 
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redemption date. ~(/ Tu latest redemption date. (mm) 15 months. ~ Yield Basis 25% 
1 Free of tax, é 
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Jy IT WERE NOT FOR THE GLAZE which covers its surface, the 
teacup you held in your hand this morning would be as porous 
as a flowerpot. The tea would ooze into its walls, leaving 
Staims as it went. Finger prints and lipstick 

marks would defy all scouring. 


A thin film of glaze protects 
v7 DP 


— 





your cup from too close 


“TWIXT CUP AND LIP 
an acquaintance with you... 


a special glaze which is fused into 


the porous body of china, pottery, tiles 






and earthenware to render it impervious. 
Science has developed lead compounds 
which give brilliance to glazes 

and allow the use of delicate colours on 
the finer qualities of ware. Lead for the potters 
and for every other industry is the business 


of a group of companies known as 


ASSOCIATED LEAD ssscrscruners comm 


comprising: 

The Cookson Lead and Antimony Company Lid.; Locke, Lancaster end W. W. & R. 
Johnson & Sons, Ltd.; Walkers, Parker & Company Lid.; Foster, Blackett and James 
Lid; The Librex Lead Company Ltd; The Londen Lead Oxide Company Lid.; A. T. 
Becks & Company Ltd.; The Oidas Metals Company Lid. 

Enquiries to: 


Assaciaied Lead Manufacturers Lid., Sales Offices at: Ibex House, Minories, London, 
E.C.3, or Crescent House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, or Lead Works Lane, Chester. 
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THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Latest contribution to British railway power is No. 10,000 Main-line 
Diesel-electric Locomotive -- serving London Midland Region. It 
Marks a new era in British railway traction, showing overseas 
railway executives what British engineers can produce for worid- 
Wide service. It is powered by “ English Electric” 1,600h.p. Diesel 
engine, generator, traction motors and control equipment. 


Extra Fewer 


BEHIND BRITAIN’S DRIVE 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., QUEENS HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Works: Stafford, Preston, Rughy, Bradford, Liverpool, 


met 





..dependsontoodand fuel 


Man’s life depends on food and fuel. His standard of 
living depends on the efficiency of his industries. In 
serving these fundamental needs the Simon Engineering 
Group plays an indispensable role. 

In all parts of the world—im flour mills, granaries, 
collieries, steelworks, power stations, gasworks and many 
other essential plants——Simon engineering helps to keep 


the heart of industry beating, 


, we 
wet 
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TURBINE GEARS LTD. 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD, 
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A GROUP OF COMPANTES SERVING THE 
FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS OF CIVILISATION 
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Insurance Organisation be 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


AVIATION AND SHIPPING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY TRADING OF VESSELS 
MR NOEL PURVIS’S SPEECH 


The twenty-fifth annual general mecting 
f the Aviation and Shipping Company, 
Limited, was held on the 30th ultimo at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, Lon- 
don, E.C., Mr Noel W. Purvis, FICS. 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 
Mr G. E. Titley read the notice conven- 
ing the meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 
ma--The directors’ report and -statement 
of accounts for the year to June 30, 1948, 
have been before you for a while and with 
yur permission I would suggest that they 


_be taken as read, but in one or two instances 


where I think you should have further en- 
lighttnment on the accounts I will touch 
ypon such items later, 


DETAILS OF VESSELS 


We have this year put before you the 
details of the vessels which we actually own 
and those which we run as disponent owners, 
I would like you to know that the profits on 
voyages for the year umder review have not 
been affected by the steamers “ Avisford” 
and “ Avisbay,” as the former since being 
aquired has undergone extensive survey 
md only commenced trading after the 
ed of our financial year. The “ Avis- 
tay” will commence trading towards the 
end of this year as she is now being recon- 
verted for commercial trading. With regard 
to the “ Avisglen,” this vessel did six weeks 
tading before the end of the financial year. 
You will, therefore, appreciate that had these 
three units been available for earlier trading 
your directors would have had a higher 
profit to disclose. We are very pleased with 
these three ships and feel sure that they will 
prove a useful acquisition to our fleet. 


You will recollect that at our last meeting 
I mentioned that we were acquiring the con- 
tol of two further vessels of 10,000 tons 

idweight each, These vessels are the 
Avismoat and Avisvale, registered in the 
tame of your wholly owned subsidiary the 
Ascot Shipping Company, Limited, whose 
«counts I think you will regard as satis- 
factory, 

With the exception of the Avismere, now 
undergoing survey, and the Avisbay pre- 

commented upon all vessels are satis- 
factorily trading. The majority of the 
vessels are well fixed to the end of December, 
1948, in some cases to later dates. 
Thee has been, as you are no doubt aware, 
areduction in rates in various freight markets 
Which is bound eventually to be reflected 
nthe figures of tramp ship-owners. Never- 

T still feel that reasonable profits 
may be earned even at the reduced rates and 
povided we do not see, as we do not at the 
moment, any serious slump in rates the 
figures your company should again make 


‘atisfactory reading when they are before 
You Next year. 


AVIATION BALANCE SHEET 


If you will be kind enough 
a8 i ugh to refer to the 
AViation balance-sheet you will find that an 
etment at cost stands at £114,318. This 
seteon the cost of the ee af the 
© capital of £1,000 in the Ascot Shipping 
opt » Limited, but carried with it the 
na Purchase the two ships which. we 
Since exercised for the Ascot Shipping 
Company, Limited—namely, the “ Avis- 
heref the “ Avisvale.” Effectively, 
Sre, the figure of £113,318 was the 


cost to the group of the option to purchase 
these two vessels and in the consolidated 
balance-sheet has, therefore, been added to 
the cost figures shown in each individual 
balance-sheet. In other words, the total 
figure in the consolidated balance-sheet is 
made up of Aviation vessels at cost less de- 
preciation, etc., £686,564, Ascot vessels at 
cost less depreciation, etc., £188,961, plus 
£113,318, being the cost of the option to 
purchase as mentioned before, a total of 
£988,843. 


There is one other item which I would 
like to explain to you this morning, and that 
is, if you refer to the consolidated balance- 
sheet you will notice there is apparent an 
excess of current liabilities over current 
assets. This is not at all alarming, or to be 
viewed as such, but the position is that as 
required by the new Companies Act, we 
have provided fully in the creditors for 
future capital expenditure instead of show- 
ing it by way of a note on the balance-sheet. 
The principal item concerns the cost of the 
reconstruction of the Avisbay, but this liabi- 
bility does not fall to be fully liquidated until 
early 1949, although your directors have con- 
sidered it sufficiently current to be put in 
the current liabilities, 


TAXATION 


The method of showing the reserves for 
taxation has been altered in the accounts 
presented to you in order to comply with 
the reguiremenis of the Companies Act, 
1948. ‘Taxation currently due now appears 
under current liabilities, while the reserve 
for future taxation, that is, the 1949-50 in- 
come-tax assessment to June 30, 1948 (not 
due until January 1, 1950) is shown under 
revenue reserve. Your compafhies have pro- 
vided for all taxation arising out of the 
profits to June 30, 1948. 


The amount provided in the Ascot Ship- 
ping Company, Limited, accounts is the 
estimated 1949-50 income-tax assessment not 
due until January 1, 1950. 


As regards The Aviation and Shipping 
Company, Limited, you will see in the profit 
and loss account that £11,212 has been pro- 
vided for profits tax to June 30, 1948. The 
reserve for taxation has been arrived at 
after availing ourselves of initial allowances, 
previous losses and carry forwards for tax 
purposes. There is no estimated liability 
for income-tax for 1949-50. The reserve for 
future income-tax consists of income-tax not 
due until January 1, 1949. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I would once again express my personal 
thanks to the members of the Board for their 
continued valuable co-operation. Also to 
the shore staff and officers and men em- 
ployed by the company. 

I now take pleasure in proposing that the 
directors’ report and statement of accounts 
for the year ending June 30, 1948, be re- 
ceived and adopted and that a final divi- 
dend of 35 per cent., less tax, be declared 
payable on October 1, 1948, to members 
registered on September 20, 1948. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The retiring director, Mr. H. Ascoli, was 
re-elected; and the auditors, Messrs. Wil- 
loughby Binns and Company, having been 
reappointed, the proceedings terminated. 
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THE ANGLO-CEYLON AND 
GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD CROPS 


The sixty-second annual ordinary general 
meeting of this company was held, on the 5th 
instant, in. London. 

Mr Robert. Adeane, O.B.E., presided in 
the absence of the chairman, Mr Francis W. 
Douse, who is abroad on a visit to the com- 
pany’s eéstates, 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s statement: 


The operations of the company for the 
year ended March 31, 1948, have been satis- 
factory, Despite the none too favourable 
climatic conditions during the year, the tea 
crop harvested on the Ceylon estates con- 
stituted a record, at 5,314,725 Ib. and repre- 
sented 5.2 per cent. increase over the crop 
for the previous season. This was particu- 
larly gratifying as it has been the policy to 
increase the yield from the estates in order 
to offset so far as is possible the continually 
rising cost of production owing to the persis- 
tent upward trend of wages and all other 
production costs, As a result of the larger 
crop, working costs rose only Id. per lb. Our 
cocoa interests have been diminished by the 
acquisition of Kondesalle Estate by the 
Ceylon Government. The compensation re- 
— by the company was fair and reason- 
able. 


I must now refer to the very serious bur- 
den of taxation being borne by European in- 
terests in Ceylon. At present there is, in 
effect, double taxation, and British companies 
are actually paying out something in the 
neighbourhood of 65 per cent. of their 
profits in taxes. If estates are to be properly 
kept up and efficiently run this burden must 
be eased and sufficient cash resources left 
available for carrying out capital expenditure 
and improvements, and other development 
which is not allowed as a deduction for tax 
purposes. 

SUGAR RESULTS 


Mauritius.—Climatic conditions during the 
year were good and the island produced a 
record crop of approximately 350,000 tons of 
sugar. The crop secured by the company and 
its subsidiary, Mon Tresor and Mon Desert 
Ltd., amounted to 45,485 tons, and the net 
price realised was approximately £22 per ton. 
Costs continued to rise but were offset to 
some extent by the larger crop. During the 
year, Beau Climat Estate, covering some 425 
acres, has been purchased, and will provide 
additional canes for our Britannia factory. 


For the year under review the trading 
profit of the company and its subsidiaries 
amounted to £554,980, of which £539,474 
was earned overseas. There remains a 
balance of £140,499, which represents the 
profit available for the company itself, and, 
with the £57,110 brought forward from last 
year, less £10,000 for retrospective taxation 
in the United Kingdom and Ceylon, there is 
£187,609 to be dealt with. An interim divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. was paid in February 
last, and the directors now have pleasure in 
recommending a final dividend of 15 per 
cent. These dividends will absorb the sum 
of £82,500. 


The consolidated balance sheet again re- 
veals a strong position, the reserves and un- 
distributed profits of the company and its 
subsidiaries standing at £692,013. The sur- 
plus on liquidation of a subsidiary company 
has been increased from (£242,480 to 
£260,494 by the addition of a further amount 
received from the liquidator. As regards the 
current ‘year, pfospécts are quite good. The 
crop in uritius is favourable, although it 
is too early yet to estimate whether it will 
be larger this year than last. 


The report was adopted, 
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THE AUROCHS INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS OF 
YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


SIR HAROLD MOORE ON THE 
CAPITAL REORGANISATION 


The twenty-third annual general meeting 
of the Aurochs Investment Company, 
Limited, was held on the 30th ultimo, in 
London. 


Sir Harold Moore (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: The balance- 
sheet and accounts together with the direc- 
tors’ report having been printed and circu- 
lated, I assume it is your pleasure that they 
be taken as read. (Agreed.) 

It will perhaps be an advantage to all 
present, and particularly to those who have 
become stockholders since our last annual 
meeting, if I recall the financial situation 
which existed at that date. The present 
board had just assumed office, and through 
their efforts the company had been provided 
with a sum of £100,000 in cash. With this 
amount at their disposal and with the assist- 
ance of borrowing facilities which the stock- 
holders then accorded to the directors and 
with the active co-operation of the Whitehead 
Industrial Trust, Limited, as managers, an 
operating profit of £44,000 has been earned 
in something Jess than 11 months. 

At the time of the fast annual mecting 
The Financial Times Industrial share index 
was 135. By the end of August, 1947, the 
index figure had fallen to 104.2, a drop in 
values so severe as to constitute a slump. 
Although since that time there has been some 
recovery, Industrial equities are still in a 
somewhat depressed state. I mention these 
facts merely to emphasise the difficult posi- 
tion in which investment and finance com- 
panies were placed, particularly after we 
assumed control, and I think I may be 
allowed to say that the greatest possible 
credit is due to our managers, to whose care 
and selective, judgment the satisfactory 
result of the year’s operations is mainly due. 
In times such as these through which we 
have been passing a net gain of £44,461 on 
an effective capital of £100,000 is no mean 
achievement. 


SOUTH AFRICAN INTERESTS 


In the early part of 1948 I visited South 
Africa with the object of exploring in con- 
junction with the directors of the White- 
head Industrial Trust, Limited, the possi- 
bilities for the satisfactory employment of 
capital there. You are probably aware that the 
Whitehead Industrial Trust, Limited, have 
established a South African company which 
has carried out some successful business. 
We are very interested in the future of South 
Africa and have no doubt that the prelimin- 
ary work which we have done will in due 
course produce satisfactory results, 

After the conclusion of this ordinary 
general meeting you will be invited at an 
extra-ordinary general meeting of the stock- 
holders to consider two matters—first of all 
to adopt new articles of assdciation which are 
required to bring us up-to-date and in line 
with the new Companies Act. The only 
novel features in the new articles are those 
to which your attention is directed in the 
circular letter which accompanied the notice. 


RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME 


The other matter which you will be asked 
to consider at the same extra-ordinary general 
meeting is the scheme for the reorganisation 
of the company’s capital which has. already 
been fully explained in my circular accom- 
panying the notice of meeting. You will, 
I am sure, agree with the board that it is 
not in the interests of the stockholders to 
catry £2,100,000 of capital with effective 
assets of oniy £140,000 and after much 


though: and consideration of the best advice 
obtainable the reconstruction scheme has 
been put forward with a view to altering that 
state of affairs and providing means whereby 
the available assets of the company can be 
substantially increased from time to time. 

If these proposals receive your approval 
their adoption will pave the way to restoring 
the company to a financial position com- 
parable with its large issued capital and 
will accelerate the date at which the pay- 
ment of dividends can be commenced. 

I think you should know that since the 
last annual meeting three directors of the 
Whitehead Industrial Trust, Limited, were 
co-opted to the board. They were Mr J. 
E. Williams, Mr Philip Randall and Mr 
J. D. Kyle. As part of the present scheme 
it has been considered desirable that two of 
them, Mr J. E. Williams and Mr Philip 
Randall should retire from the board in 
erder that the majority of the board shail 
consist of directors who are independent of 
the Whitehead Industrial Trust, Limited. 
The only representative of the Whitehead 
Industria] Trust, Limited, now on the board 
is accordingly Mr J. D. Kyle, who is a very 
valuable member, and offers himself for re- 
election. 

At the risk of repeating myself I should 
like to say that both Mr Hughes and I 
greatly value and appreciate the good services 
which the stockholders have received from 
the managers during our first year of control. 
The directors feel sure that the scheme of 
reorganisation which I trust you will pre- 
semtiv adopt coupled with the close co- 
operation between ourselves and the White- 
head Industrial Trust, Limited, will ensure 
for your company a most successful future. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

At a subsequent exira-ordinary general 
meeting the proposed new articles were 
adopted, and the scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion and refinancing of the company’s capital 
was approved. 


BRITISH HOMOPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of the British 
Homophone Company, Limited, was held, 
on the 30th ultimo, in Londen. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man), presided, and in the course of his 
speech said: The net profit for the year, 
before taxation, shows a slight increase, being 
£16,007, as compared with £14,482. The 
consolidated profit and loss account of this 
company and its wholly owned subsidiary 
company, Ebonestos Industries, Limited, 
shows a result which I am sure you will agree 
is very satisfactory. The charge for taxation 
on the current year’s profits amounted to 
£26,100, as compared with £2,764. In spite 
of that, the combined net profit, after taxa- 
tion, is almost double that of the previous 
year, being £19,965, as compared with 
£10,002. 


The consolidated balance-sheet shows a 
very strong position. The shareholders must 
always bear in mind that the British Homo- 
phone Company, Limited, and Ebonestos 
Industries, Limited, trade as one. complete 
unit. They are both under the same general 
direction and in their turn are a part of a 
group of plastics undertakings controlled by 
Crvstalate, Limited. 

May I now say a word of the products of 
our company and emphasise the distinguished 
position that it has gained for itself in the 
plastics industry? We, who have been estab- 
lished for 50 years, are proud of the fact that 
we supply high precision plastic mouldings 
to all the Government Departments con- 
cerned with production, such as the 
Admiralty, Air Ministry and Ministry of 
Supply. Your board look forward to the 
future with reasonable optimism. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED 
ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES, 
LIMITED 


REPLACING LOST INCOME 


The twenty-fourth annual general Meeting 
of Amalgama Anthracite — Collierie: 
Limited, was held on 4th instant, in London, 
Mr ine Waddell (the chairman) presiding 

The following is an extract from his ¢itcy. 
lated statement. 

‘The ultimate position of A.A.C., Limited 
will be that of a holding company holding 
the balance which remains of compensation 
stock, together with the shares of the madi 
group, Anthracite Holdings, Limited. Ty 
peacee a subsidiary of : 

oldings, imited is British Anthraci 
Sales, Limited, and, the foresight in f — 
this company many years ago is likely tp 
prove it 10 be the most valuable asset beleng. 
ing to the company. This company has fe 
many years enjoyed an excellent record, 

I must say that, although we cannot anti. 
pate replacing al! the lost income withip 


1948, or even for a year or so after that, w. 


have already made substantial steps towank 
replacing this loss in income, and I can wy 
with every confidence that the income frm 
sources other than wagon owning in 194 js 
likely to show a useful appreciation ove 
that for 1947. Although I am confident of 
a satisfactory improvement in this 

in 1948, I must sound a cautionary note Te 
long-term position is likely to turn out satis 
factorily. 

This company, however, which is the sx- 
cessor tO activities started as long as 20 yer 
age, is now solidly established and has: 
good record and widespread activities, bot 
as regards the value of its assets and earning 
capacity, and is likely to prove of th 
greatest possible value in securing a regulz 
return to stockholders. s 

The report was adopted. 


OLYMPIC PORTLAND CEMEN 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


PERCENTAGE OF PROFIT 
MAINTAINED 





The thirty-seventh annual ordinary geneni 
meeting of this company was held on the 27h 
ultimo, in London, the hon, Gerald H. 6 
Williamson (chairman of the company), pr 
siding. 

a © the course of his speed 

The operations at Bellingham for the 1 
months showed a profit of £16,125 after pr 
viding £19,947 for depreciation and depletioa 
The corresponding figures for the 12 mont 
ended December 31, 1946, were Epo 
and £17,033, so that the percentage of prvi 
has been maintained. 

The manufacturing cost of cement. 
duced was considerably higher than in B 
the relative increases being 18 per cent fm 
standard and 25 per cent. for high early, 

I am pleased to inform you, howevet, tht 
now that the new kiln has really got goims 
manufacturing costs are coming down. Pit 
duction of both clinker and cement haves 
creased considerably since April. Delivess 
during the first quarter of the new 
that is, April to June—totalled 13 
barrels, while in July they were 99, 
rels and in August 107,000 barrels. 

I said last year that thanks to the 
servative financial policy adopted im ' 
past, it had been possible to " 
the modernisation programme from the es 

am ais 


ing resources of the company, but I 
this forecast has proved too optimistic @ 
far as the final costs greatly ded. oot 
tractors’ estimates. tm 
The report and accounts were unanuie” 
adopted and a dividend of 10 per ceml,.ag 
less income tax, for the 15 months 
declared, 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 12 days ended September 30, 1948, 
total ordinary revenue was 4£141,817,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of {104,599,000 
and issues to sinking funds £160,000. Thus, 
including =~ Sinking fund allocations. of 
{8,229,000 the surplus accried since April 
it is {253,016,763 against {211,508,000 
jor the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 







Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
({ thousand) 


a 
Days | Days 
ended | ended 


Esti- 
mate, 


8,625 














, 20,141 


Su-tax .....-..-| 90,00 750) 1,050 
Estate, etc., Duties 160 0¢ 4,900, 4,300 
Siamps.....---- . 1,700, 1,628 
he ia 
Een sess »101; 2, 

Inland Rev. aia 
SpecialContributn. 1,550 
Total Inland Rev. 





Eucie ...... 


Motor Duties. . 
Surplus War Stores 
Surplus Receipts) 
from Trading . . 
P.O, (Net Receipts) ot 
Wireless Licences. 11,00 
Crown Lands . 1,00€ 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans 14,006 
Mistell. Receipts. . 


{ 
5,000: ... 
+. Dr 760 
780 875 
1 10 


16,650, 9,09 1,266 15 
1,415 3,117 


Total Ord. Rev... 376 5300 112992 141817 


Sar-Batancine \ 

Post Office... . . 150,200) 67,880 73,360) 2,100: 4,760 
lneome Tax on 
EP.T. Refunds 16,0 





12,195 3,84, 582, 200 





15674/146777 


1727659 1703645 





Total ...5....... (393150 











Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousand) 


Est 2 aa 

‘ _ | April | April 10 12 
Reeder 1948-4 1 1 Days | Days 
: to to Jended , ended 

Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 

30, | 30, | 30, | 30, 


1947 | 194 










ORDINARY 



















ENDITURE i 
& Man. ot } 
a - 500,000) 254,936; 242,165) 3,234) 3,114 
Oo NW.) ; 
frdland. oes Fe 10,609 11,0 965 2,262 
Other Cons. Fund } } 
Services 2... 8,0 3,474, 3,499 156,172 
a 256,714 4,354) 5 548 
Supply Services ._ 
Total Ord. Expd.. 29766 104632)104599 
Sinking Funds... biel A 
SMPBALANcine | { 
Post Office... 67,880, 73, 2,100, 4,760 
heome Tax ‘on | | 
ERT. Refunds 26, 12,195, 3,840 582,200 
i niche 
res ‘314285 508148 145062 07314)109719 





After increasing Exchequer balances by £58,901 to 
{823),516, the other operations for the 12 days decreased 
srs National Debt by {33,080,702 to £25,712 million. 


PO, and NET RECEIPTS ({ thousand) 





,and Telegraph Acts, 1946 and 1948....... vie 4950 
vas the Housing Act, 1914......... he 2 
SPANOS, BOC. ME Gas) ireccsts cones Gon 2 45 
4,997 

NET ISSUES ¢ tho 
RPT. Befends JACM. , * oS er niet wm 
tale Guarantees Act, 1939, sec. 4(1).... 5 
Weal Authorities Loans Act, 1945, sec. S(1)...... 4350 
Damage : War Damage Comission. ...... . 4,000 
Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits.... 315 





CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 

Net Receiprs 
Treasury. Bilis... . 27,375 
Nat. Savings Certs, 1,050 


Ner ReravMents 
3%, Def. Bonds.... *718 
3% Term Annuities 1,111 


24%, Def. Bonds. . . 482 | Other Debt :-= 

Tax Reserve Certs. 12,999 External ...... 100 

Other Debt :— Ways & Means Ad- 
Internal ....... 682 vances; .fcic. . 62,740 





42,588 75,669 


* Including £130,000 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 









Ways and 















Means 
Date Advance: —. 
7 Bank ing 
. Public ol Debt 
Tender Tap | Depts. | Enz- 





| land 









2190-0 | 2557-1 
















June 12} 2210-0} 2608-9 6525-2 
» 19}2210-0} 2635+) 6573-8 
» 3 4817-3 6555°7 
July 10} 2210-0} 2625-9] 282- ees 6547-7 
» 1242210-0 | 2632-4] 296-5 | 12-8 6581-1 
» 24)2210-0 | 2632-8] 294-6 | 13-3 6580-1 
» 31] 2210+0 | 2620-3] 301-2 ow 6561-0 
Aug. 742210-0| 2598-5] 270-5 eos 6508-5 
w» 414}2210-0 | 2355-6} 287-0 eee 6282-0 
w» 21]2210-0 | 2398-0} 280-1 . 6335°9 
» 281$2210-0 | 2386-0 “38 6323-8 
Sept. 4] 2210-0! 2392-0 2 6351+8 
» 119 2210-0} 2378-7 9 6348-2 
w 18]2210-0 | 2399-7 5 6389-4 
» 30 4637°3 5 | 6343 +3 





TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 













Amount 
Date ot 
Tender 


~ 
w 
© 

















1948 j 
July 2 3 170-0 | 285-8 | 170. 10 1+45 45 
» .9 | 170-0 | 276-5 | 170 10 1-48 48 
» 16 | 170-0 | 279-7 | 170 10 1-55 43 
» 23 | 170-0 | 294-3 : 10 1-31 43 
» 30 | 170-0 | 291-8 | 10 is 42 
Aug. 6 | 170-0 oD 10 1-50 44 
» 13 | 170-0 “1 10 1-91 53 
» 20 | 170-0 “7 10 1-87 52 
» 87 | 170-0 1 10 3-05 53 
Sept. 3 } 170-0 “8 10 2°43 41 
» 210 | 170-9 “6 10. 2-884 48 
» It | 170-0 8 10 3-31 56 
» 24 $ 170-0 «5 | 10 3-14 52 
Oct. 1 | 180-0 5 10 4-72 4 


On October Ist appitcations fer bills to be paid 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
were accepted as to about 54 per cent of the amount 
applied for at £99 17s. 5d. and appiications at higher 
prices were accepted in full. Application for bills to be 
paid on Saturday at £99 17s. 6d. and above were 
accepted in full. £199 million (maximum) of Treasury 
Bills are being offered for October 8th. For the week 
ended October 9th the Banks will be asked for Treasury 
deposits to the amount of £160 million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 










Savings Certificates :-— 
Receipts. . 2. ..i..ess oss 
Repayments .....s00i++, 


2,750 | 3,300 
3,250 | 2,250 


Dr 500 | 1,050 |» 
790; 945). 








Net Savings .....0...... 
Defence Bonds :— 




























Receipts. ....... Ri wie obids 19,960 
Repayments ...,.......- 996 1,052 , 
Net. Savings ......-..... 206 \Dr 107 
P.O. and Trustee Savings —_—- 
Banks :— 
Receipts..... vebbacikoat 1 eae | 10,980 


Repayments .....++++++ 9,078 | 10,287 | 310,002 












Net Savings .....s0++0+: 


Total Net Savings......-.- 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued on savings 
remaining invested ....., 


Public Deps.:- 17,747,994} Discounts and 


of National 


Ht 
e 


E , Statistical Summary 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


OCTOBER 6, 1948 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





£ 
Notes Issued;- Govt. Debt... 11,445,100 
InCireulation 1237,850,844 | Other Govt. ; 
In Bankg. De- Securities ..,. 1288,167,936_ 
partment .. 62,396,989 | Other Sees... . 867,069 
Coin (other : 
than gold)... 9,895 
Amt. of Fid.—————*— 
Issue. 2... . 1300,000,000 
Goid Coin and : 
Bullion = (at 
172s, 3d, per 
oz. fine). .... 247,833 
3300,247,833 1300,247, 835 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 


£ 
ae eeevee 14,553,000] Govt. Secs..., 315,918,941 


se eesces ee 3,145,265} Other Secs.;- 48,306,268 


Public Accs.* 13,422,375 Advances... 27,129,665 
H.M. Treas, Securiiies.... 21,176,603 
Special Acct. 4,325,619 


Notes. seeceee 62,396,989 


Other Deps.:- 393,012,221 | Coin.......0. 1,836,282 
Bankers..... 296,980,168 
Other Accts... 96,032,053 
428,458,480 428,458,480 


s ermaary Se pyen gs Savings Banks, Commissioners 
bt, and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 





1948 








Oct. Sept. | Sept. | Oct. 
8 23 Di} 7% 





ssue Dept. :-— \ 
Notes in circulation..... 91237 -8.1236-4:1237-9 
Notes in banking depart- } i 
TOME es fen tee 62:4, 63-9) 62-4 
Government debt and } ' 
SCCUFINCE?. 6 eevsescce's 41299: 2'1299-2/1299-2 
Other securities......... 0-8 «60-7! «=—-O-8 
Se ee ae 0-2) 0-2 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz... 172/3, 172/3} 172/3 
Banking Dept. :-—~ | i 
Deposits :-—~ | ' 
Public Accounts ........ 17-2; 22-3, 13-4 
Treasury Special Account 52°8) 53-6 4°3 
BOO cicenitas stirs 301-0} 300-0) 297-0 
OGNEB Cis ievene dedi 92-2; 93-3 96:0 
Tete o tc.n nti e conden 465-2) 469°2) 410-7 
Securities :— j 
Government... 389-6; 361+8] 315-9 
Discounts, ete... 66) 25-0 27-1 
Other ..«...+ 21-8; 35-4 22-2 
ROOM fnhdnee dvldp <BR 418-0; 422-2) 364-2 
Banking dept. res. 63-7 % | 64-2 
oy o; 
/O /o sa 
PROG OO os daceecucs 13-7) 13-9, 15-6 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,350 million to {1,300 
million on March 4, 1948. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's Official buying price for gold 
ined at 172s. 3d, per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Prices were as follows :— 
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WE INVITE YOU “ 


to.make use of the,services of this Bank’s Travel 
Commercial’ Intelligence and other departments 
if you intend visiting Australia or New Zealand. 
Advices from a network of branches enable us 
to give practical and up-to-date information on 
all aspects of industrial, commercial and social 
conditions throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


| UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


LIMITED™ , 
. Head Office : 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 









} Established 
if 1837 


Branches throughout 
i Australia 
and New Zealand 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


Chief Office ;: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
£17,500,009 
£102,000,003 
£169,000,009 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED . 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

(1947 Accounts) 





THE ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT 


INTERIM ._ DIVIDEND 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend of FOUR 
SHILLINGS r £5 share on .Cou No, 120 will be paid without 
deduction of British Income Tax but less egyption Government and 
Alexandria Municipal Taxes amounting to 5-904d., making 3s. 6-096d. net, 
on and after the 15th October 1948, at the National Bank of Egypt, in 
Alexandria at Rue Toussoun, or in London at 6, King William Street, 
E.C.4. Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 10th September, 1948. 

By order of the Board. 
ROBERT WALTON, 
MANAGER. 
MARKETING OFFICERS, NIGERIA 

A number of vacancies exist for Marketing Officers in the newly- 
formed Department of Export and Marketing, Nigeria. Salary £660 x 
£30—£900, plus expatriation allowance of £200—£300 (pensionable). 

Their duties would be to exercise executive functiens in connection 
with the controlled marketing, evacuation and shipment of produce from 
Nigeria. This would imvolve’ correspondence and direct negotiation 
with buying agents in regard to matters affecting marketing, from the 
time produce is purchased at uwpcountry buying Stations to the time 
of delivering on board ocean vessel. The subjects dealt with include 
the prescription of buying prices and transport differentials, inspection, 
grading, storage, handling, containers means of conveyance to port, 
lighterage, check weighing, the transmission of shipping documents 
and the maintenance of statistics. They will be required to advise on 
matters of policy in regard to produce marketing and will be required 
to advise African shippers in matters regarding the export trade in 
general, and they should possess tact and administrative ability, a 
sound general education with & University degree, preferably in Com- 
meree or Economics. Candidates should, if possible. have had some 
experience of the produce trade, and a knowledge of general conditions 
in Nigeria or a West Coast Colony would be of advantage. Familiarity 
with Government procedure is also desirable but not essential. 

Candidates under the age of 35 preferred but up to 40 will be 
considered. 

Write for application form, aan this advertisement, to: —Director 
of Recruitment, Colonial Office, anohery Buildings, Great Smith 
Street, S.W.2.. 2 oy ft eee otter? hated iments 

NORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
KING'S LYNN TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Organising Master: W. A. BURROWS, B.Sc. 


Applications are inyited for the following full-time post:— 
TEACHER OF SHORTHAND (PITMAN’S) AND TYPEWRITING. 

Ability to teach other subjects an advantage, Candidates should hold 

appropriate qualifications and. haye had business and teaching 

experience, 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Technical Scale (Men £300- 
£555: Women £270-£444), Initial salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Further particulars form. of application may be 
obtained on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope to the Chief Educa- 
tion Officer, County Education Office, Stracey Road, Norwich, to whom 
applications should be submitted within 44 days of the appearance of 
this advertisement, Envelopes must be endorsed ‘‘ Technical Institute,” 

W. O. BELL, Chief-Education. Officer. 

County Education Office, Stracey Road, Norwich. _ be 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 
PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer fn 
A Economics, Further particulars | may be obtained fram the Registrar, 


vuitton tor DsOC. EGON, 


Tuition for 


The London University B.Sc. Econ. Degree is a taluable-qualification tor statistical, researc’ 
and weltaré work in commerce and industry, And for teaching or administrative posts under 

ducation authorities, etc. The degree is open to all, without University residence. You 
fray prepare for the three examinations at home under the experienced guidance of Woisey 
Hall fest, 1894) : moderate fees payable by instalinents, ifdesired . 


Prospectus from Dept. P17, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


m7 


nee 
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| itor, BANKING. 
(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong) 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID ue. oe Se .. 

RESERVE FUNDS STERLING. - - - - - - : 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS .- - - : ° ; i 
Head : HONGKONG 

y Chief Manager* Tae HMoxoursene A. Moore, OB. 
BRANCHES 
BURWA CHINA Con INDO-CHINA MALAYA (Com) NOETH , 
Shang» Haiphone dotore BOKN 
CEYLON Swatow Saigon hush _— Reeenes = 
—” wa JAPAN Larapu Tawas 
Mgt ao : Malacca 
Amey LUROPE — Muar ruUarrings 
Canton Hamburg y Tenan i 
*Chefoo Lyons pein. Season ce 
Chankin. HONGKON( ei Patao 
*Dairen Hongkong SAYA Tek Mangler, 
i Foashow Kowloon Batavia a UNITED 
Hankow Mongkok Sout abe ya NORTH KINGDOM 
* Harbin (Kowlgon) MALAYA BORNEO Loudeo 
Mowkded INDIA Brunet Town USA 
_ Newkiag Bountas» Highlands Jessetion New York 
Peipina Ualeutla - Peete Raatia Betat “tan Franciees—.... 
* Branches not 


mnamyestenaneiss et re-opened 
London Office: 9, GRACECHUACH STREET, £.C3 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A cammprebensive <rvice as Trustees aad Executor? & elo undertaten by the Bank's Truste 


Companies io 
HONGKONG LONDON SINGAPORE 






LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for the position of Lecturer in 
Statistics in the Faculty of Economics. The Salary range is: ¢5) 
(Austrilian) per @nnun rising by annual inctéments of £59 to 47%) 
(Australian) per annum and is subject te deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing salary will be fixed a 
to qualifications aaa experience, Applicants should have an Honows 
degree in Econommes with specialisation in Statistics or a degree fy 
Mathematics with training in Economics and Statistics. Duties jncly 
teaching of statistical theory and methods to both Pass and Hondurs 
students under the superviston of the Senior Lecturer in the suhfee 
Previous lecturing expericiuce is not essential, and recent graduates 
will be considered for the position. There will be opportunitiés for 
research. Duties commence as soon as practicable in 1249. Further 
information may .be obtained from the Secretary. Assoviation of 
Universities of the British Con.::cnwealth (formerly Universities U 
of the British Empire), 32, Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. Applisation 
supported by testimonials and giving the names of three referees 
close on December 31, 1948, wrth the undersigned, 


tenes 


| 
{ 
} 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


G. DALE, Registrar, 
. i _University of Sydney. 
JOOD chemist and nutritionist, Ph.v., F.R.LC.: seven years thief 


chemist to a firm of food mantifacturers and to an associated 
company making animal feeding stuifa followed by seven years in te 
scientific civil service at home and in Au tria and Germany. seeks ton 
structive appointment offering more scope than a post-war Ministry- 
Box 848. 


YROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES. Applications grew 
qualified candidates are invited for the following post. — 

SECRETARY (Male) required by the Government of Nigeria for the 

Agricultural Department fer one tour of 18 to 24 months wil prospect 


of permanency. Salary plus expatriation pay £600 rising to £1300 a year, 
Commencing salary according to age and war service. Outfit allowant 
£60. Free passages and libera! leave on full salary. Candidates, notover 
40, must be educated to University degree standard and hove ee 
vious secretarial experience. A knowledge of shorthand and typing 
would be an advantage. Apply at once by letter, siating age, -whether 
married or single and full. particulars of qualifications and experience 
and mentioning this peper to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4 
Millbank, London, 8.W., quoting M/N/24177/3C on both ietter-ant 
envelope, ‘ 


fQ\HE Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ Association Ad., invites 
applications for an executive position requiring the {o.lowing & 
perience: 
(a) Principles and modern methods of cost ascertainment. 
(b) Modern wages structures, including both tim? and piece rales, 


based on scientific study. 

Experience on. the spinning side of the cotton industry, though net 
essential, would be an advantage. 

The appointment carries a commencing salary of not less than #0) 
with participation in the Federation Pension nd. 

Applications stating age, professional 
should be addressed to the Director, The u 
Spinners’ Associations, Ltd., 63-70, Deansgate Arcade, Manchester) + 


YACANCY exists in a Government Department for Temporary p® 
of Research Officer in Leeds. Salary range £980-£1,188 ' 
Starting pay according to age, experience and qualifications. 
must have University degree in Economics, Statistics or kindred subjet 
with at least Second Class Honours or equivalent, and know t 
research experience on distribution of population, trade and swy, 
communications and services, matural resources, etc. seid 
Applications giving. age, rticulars of experience and 
and posts held including dates should be addressed to the 
Appointments Office, Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
gate House, Bishopsgate Street, Leeds, 1, quot Reference 
Original references.must not be forwarded. Only candidates 
interview will be advised. 
EADING London Book Publishers require first-class | 
assistant. Practical knowledge of accountancy, office ma 
staff control and export preeedure. Preferably B:Com., 
equivalent qualifications. Age 25-30. Good salary and prospects." | 
giving -particulanms ef experience, See age, salary” 
to Box E652.,c/o Streets, 110, O14 Broad Street, B.C.2. — : 
A CCOUNTANSACRETARY required by Private Compeny su 
s of Raw Materials to the Chemical and Pharmaceutical 4 
atso Import and port. Excellent -prospects for man Wi 
education, organising apility and integrity. Selene not less 
but according to qualifications and experience.—Write full deta 
Box $42.0). aa 
TP\HE difference between distinguished and mediocre design may met 
the difference between the success and failure of your 
in the Home and Export Markets, Consult us, without 
with regard to the design and presentation of your ucts 
Literature. Ainsworth & Justin, Ltd,, 62, Great Portland 
+ MUSeum 4719. 
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